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of the Administration’s policy and acts. 








Chronicle 


Home News.—In an interview granted a representa- 
tive of the New York World, President Wilson expressed 
these views on the pronouncements and program of the 
Republican Convention: 

I suppose I should feel flattered over 
being made the issue of the Presidential 
campaign by the Republican party. But even the effort of the 
platform makers at Chicago to confer the distinction of being 
not only a burning but a living issue by camouflaging and ob- 
scuring the real issues will not deceive the people. 

Every charge directed against me and my Administration is 
obviously designed to becloud and negative the paramount is- 
sues confronting the people of America, to befog their sense 
of responsibility and make violation of the obligations they have 
assumed to be of small consequence. I sincerely believe that 
the attempt of the Republican party to win the sanction of the 
American people for its attempted evasion of these obligations 
will be decisively rebuked. 


Characterizing the processes by which the platform of 
the Republicans was accomplished as “ essentially and 
scientifically Prussian in inspiration and method,” he de- 
clared that he was pleased the Republicans had accepted 
his suggestion to appeal to the people; he felt confident 
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that the Democrats would welcome the issue and that 
the people would “condemn the Republican policy of 
denying them the consummation of their hopes.” ‘ No 
one will welcome a referendum on that issue more than 
I.’ While glad to assume the responsibility for his share 
in promoting the League of Nations, the President said 
that it was Republicans, President McKinley and Senator 
Burton, who had championed the idea before it had ap- 
pealed to himself. Mr. Wilson defended the Administra- 
tion, charged the Senate with the blame for not having 
ended the conditions which prevail, pronounced the Re-. 
publican platform “ the apotheosis of reaction,” and out- 
lined the course which he hoped the Democrats would 
follow at San Francisco, namely, a complete endorsement 
His attitude on 
the treaty and the League has not changed in the least 
since he returned to the United States from Paris. 


Chairman Good of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on June 14, issued his statement of Government 
appropriations and expenditures. Thirteen great supply 
bills were passed at the last session 
of Congress, involving appropriations 
for $2,212,126,208, divided as follows: 
Post Office, $462,575,190; Sundry Civil, $437,106,806 ; 
Naval, $433,279,574; Army, $392,558,365; Pension, 
$279,150,000; Legislative, Executive and Judicial, $104,- 
735,720; Agriculture, $31,712,784; Fortifications, $18, 
833,442; District of Columbia, $18,373,004; Rivers and 
Harbors, $12,400,000; Indian, $10,040,655; Diplomatic 
and Consular, $9,218,537; Military Academy, $2,142,212. 
Additional appropriations included $1,363,768,980 for 
annual expenses and $725,000,000 for the Transportation 
act. All these, together with minor appropriations, bring 
the total up to $4,859,890,327. This sum, Mr. Good said, 
was $2,710,000,000 less than the amount called for by 
the estimate of the Democratic party, and $1,474,422,- 
603.16 less than the estimates submitted to Congress. 
He also declared that the estimated receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, would be $7,691,157,196, 
whereas the expenditures would be $12,008,048,051 for 
the same period, an excess of expenditures over receipts 
of $4,316,890,855. This deficit was the justification of 
Congress for its refusal to reduce taxes. Mr. Good 
accused the Democrats of waste and extravagance in the 
conduct of the war, and the President of unbusinesslike 
methods in wishing to increase expenditures and reduce 
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revenue. The Republicans had been actuated in their 
refusal to sanction many experditures proposed by Demo- 
crats, by the necessity of conducting the affairs of the 
nation by business methods. Their effort to bring about 
a thorough organization of the financial affairs of the 
Government, by the passage of the Budget and Account- 
ing bill had been frustrated by the President’s veto of 
the measure. Chairman Good declared that the “ Repub- 
lican Congress brought real economy to the Government 
service in face of determined opposition from the execu- 
tive and the departments under him.” 


For the thirty-ninth time Mr. Samuel Gompers was 
elected President of the American Federation of Labor 
at its fortieth convention held in Montreal. There was 
but a single dissenting vote. This 
re-election took place in spite of the 
fact that the convention had rejected 
Mr. Gompers’ advice on the operation of railroads. The 
President ot the Federation urged the delegates not to 
pass the resolution calling for Government ownership 
on the plea that such a measure would make the 2,000,- 
000 railroad employees Government employees, and 
would deprive them of many political and economic 
rights. The resolution was passed over his opposition 
by a vote of 29,058 to 8,348. This was the first serious 
defeat suffered by Mr. Gompers in many years. The 
Federation also condemned the Labor plank in the Re- 
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publican platform. 


Italy—The newly formed Cabinet of Premier Gio- 

vanni Giolitti took the oath of office on June 16, and is 
constituted as follows: 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, 
Giovanni Giolitti; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Count Carlo Sforza; 
Minister of the Colonies, Luigi Rossi; Minister of the 
Treasury, Signor Meda; Minister of Finance, Francesco 
Tedesco; Minister of War, Signor Bonomi; Minister of 
the, Navy, Rear Admiral Secchi; Minister of Justice 
Signor Jera; Minister of Industry, Signor Alessio; Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Signor Micheli; Minister of Public 
Works, Signor Peano; Minister of Labor, Arturo La- 
briola; Minister of Public Instruction, Benedetto Croce; 
Minister of Posts, Pacqualino Vassallo; Minister of Lib- 
erated Provinces, Signor Raineri. 

The resignation of Signor Nitti and his Cabinet on 
June 9 followed an official statement made by the Pre- 
mier to the effect that the bread restrictions had been 
annulled. While the Socialists applauded it, the declara- 
tion brought vigorous protests from several parts of the 
Chamber. Signor Nitti’s resignation was apparently the 
outcome of a resolution introduced by the Socialist par- 
liamentary group to refuse to hear the Government state- 
ment on the reopening of the Chamber, on the ground 
that the decree raising the price of bread was a viola- 
tion of the parliamentary prerogatives. It was reported 
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that the Socialists had planned disorders in the Cham- 
ber to prevent Signor Nitti from speaking. Every party 
in the House had protested against the decree, which the 
Government sanctioned for the purpose of avoiding a 
Government loss of 8,000,000,000 lire through the bread 
subsidy. Next year’s loss is expected to amount to 14,- 
000,000,000 lire. 

After a violent scene during which the Premier was 
subjected to much interruption, protests and counter- 
cheers the withdrawal of the decree and the resignation 
of the Cabinet were announced, whereupon Signor Modi- 
gliana, Socialist Deputy, asserted that the annulment of 
the decree was a triumph for the Socialists. Other speak- 
ers having indulged in recriminations which led to dis- 
orderly scenes the Chamber adjourned indefinitely. 

Ever since the November general elections Signor 
Nitti has faced a difficult situation. The newly or- 
ganized Partito Popolare obtained 101 seats and the So- 
cialists 156, while the old Nitti-Giolitti party succeeded 
in seating only 161. The other factions which made up 
the total of 508 Deputies, were even more divided than 
were the Liberals. In the attempt to meet this situation 
by adopting a middle course Signor Nitti had to call 
former Giolittist members into his Cabinet together with 
one Radical and one Reformist, as neither Socialists nor 
members of the Partito Popolare would take portfolios. 
Subsequent to the forced resignation of the Ministry on 
May II on a question of internal government, the King 
conferred with the leaders of all the parties except the 
Socialists, with the view of forming a Cabinet. Meda, 
the leader of the Partito Popolare, it was reported, had 
even prepared a slate, which had to be withdrawn owing 
to the protests of the Masonic deputies. Opposition, on 
the other hand, was made to the return of Giolitti on 
account of his alleged “ Germanophile ” tendencies dur- 
ing the war. When influenced by Prince von Bulow, 
he endeavored, it is said, to keep Italy neutral in the 
opening months of 1915. On May 23, however, Signor 
Nitti formed the Ministry which has lately resigned. It 
had four Liberals, four Giolittists, two members of the 
Partito Popolare, three Radicals and two non-political 
experts. Results proved that it was not a working Min- 
istry, for no Minister was sufficiently strong in his party 
to command its support, save, perhaps, Carlo Schanger, 
the lieutenant of Giolitti, who held the portfolio of the 
Treasury, but his action was dependent on the orders 
of his chief. 

A few days after the fall of the Nitti Cabinet it was 
reported that Signor Giolitti had been summoned by 
the King and asked to form a new government. In view 
of the stand Giolitti took in August, 1913, when ten 
months before the assassination of the Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, he refused to accede to the intention of 
the Austrian Government of taking up arms against Ser- 
bia, the accusations of pro-Germanism are in all proba- 
bility unfounded. Still it is not difficult to understand 
why the rumors in Rome of a Giolitti Ministry should 
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even before the event have excited disapproval and un- 
easiness in both Paris and London. With the growing 
bitterness that now exists between Italy and France and 
the fact that the Italians feel themselves betrayed by the 
Allies generally, the return of Giolitti to power cannot 
but augur a tendency toward closer relationship between 
Italy and the Central European group, which for France 
especially would constitute a danger that can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

In reference to the former resignation of Premier 
Nitti’s Cabinet, that of May 11, two Italian journals, the 
Corriere della Sera and the Giornale d’ Italia, went out 
of their way to attack the Holy See, accusing it of dic- 
tating the tactics of the Partito Popolare. The Osserva- 
tore Romano, vigorously replied, taking the Corriere 
della Sera especially to task. The accusation, says the 
Osservatore, is absolutely without proof or foundation; it 
sees in it another example of the low mental and moral 
standards of the Liberal and Masonic press, ever ready 
to attribute to the Holy See the same unscrupulous 
political spirit of intrigue that rules so many parties, and 
an attempt to cause embarrassment to the Holy See and 
to alienate from it the esteem and affection of the Ital- 
ian peopie. 


League of Nations.—The ‘first test case of the effi- 
ciency of the League of Nations to enforce peace has not 
resulted in any great consolation for Persia. That coun- 
try, it will be remembered, appealed 
to the League to obtain protection 
against the Soviet Russian aggression. 
The matter was taken up by the Council of the League, 
at a meeting in London, held on June 14 and 15, at which 
were present representatives, for the most part, of inferior 
rank. Persia received the condolence of the League, 
approval of the appeal it had made, the information that 
the time had not yet come for the League’s intervention, 
and assurances that help would be forthcoming at the 
opportune moment. The difficulties of the case are obvi- 
ous. Russia is not a member of the League and a con- 
ference between the two nations is out of the question, 
as it is taken for granted that Russia would refuse to 
attend such a conference, even if invited. The employ- 
ment of force is equally impossible for the simple reason 
that the League has no armed force at its disposal. 
Against the statement that the League has broken down 
in its very first test, it is argued that the world is not 
yet at peace, and that the actual functioning of the League 
must wait upon the decision of the United States and 
the restoration to order of both Russia and Turkey. The 
Soviet Government has answered Persia’s protest by say- 
ing that the Russian occupation of Enzeli had no purpose 
beyond the protection of Russian shipping on the Caspian 
and that the Government’s forces will be withdrawn as 
soon as “ Persian independence is guaranteed and she is 
no longer under foreign domination.” 


The Case of 
Persia 
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Mexico.—Last week’s issue of AMERICA contained a 
synopsis of the testimony of Mother Elias and Captain 
Joyce, taken from Part XVIII of the Fall findings. This 
week it is proposed to give an outline 
of other important testimony con- 
tained in the same number of the find- 
ings. Following Captain Joyce came Mgr. Kelly, who 
showed that the sinister John Lind was mistaken in every 
statement concerning the Mexican Church and education. 
Proceeding the witness placed the main cause of the 
revolution in a desire of freedom of conscience. All this 
testimony is of value, especially because of copious ref- 
erences to authors of works on Mexico. Next in order 
came Mr. Byam, a man who, on account of long resi- 
dence and activity in Mexico, was particularly well fitted 
to testify. He began by denying Lind’s statements 
about the treatment of the Indians, declared that Tur- 
ner’s book, “ Barbarous Mexico” is a tissue of false- 
hood and exaggerations, showed that according to 
Turner’s own statement he was in Mexico, in conference 
with Mexican radicals, at a time when these anarchists 
were discussing invading the United States (p. 2688), 
and went on to show from official figures of a typical 
Mexican State that there is no agrarian problem in 
Mexico (p. 2689). Part of this latter item consists of 
a valuable table illustrative of agrarian conditions in the 
United States and the typical Mexican State, Jalisco 
(p. 2689). These statistics completely refute Creel’s 
statements in “ Wilson and the Issues,” that all the land 
in Mexico was divided among 10,000 owners. Mr. 
Byam also shows clearly that the Indians never had 
any difficulty in obtaining land (p. 691). The educa- 
tional problem is next touched upon and though Mr. 
Byam is not a Catholic, but a Mason and a descendant 
of a Methodist preacher, he pays magnificent tribute to 
the Church in this regard, contradicting Lind once again. 
The witness declares that Catholic missioners taught the 
Indians the ordinary branches of a common education 
and “established a devotion to religion which 100 years 
of revolutionary radicalism has had little effect upon,” 
a fact that explains why the Mexican Indian, unlike the 
American Indian, did not revert to savagery after leaving 
school (p. 2693). Mr. Byam contrasts this condition 
with the work of the Protestant missionaries he knew, 
one of whom informed him that 


Fall Findings, 
XVill 


When it became necessary for any reason to show that he 
had a congregation he was accustomed to send out the Mexi- 
can servants of his household with small coins that they might 
hire their friends and relatives to appear and sit temporarily 
as a congregation. Attendance at meetings also was obtained 
by the distribution of coins at the door, at the close of the 
services. I met a missionary who had been working, so he in- 
formed me, for nine years in the State of Tobasco. He was 
still hopeful of results, though during the nine years he had 
secured but eleven converts. However, one of these converts 
had died, and before dying had recanted. 


Mr, Lind’s pamphlet, stolen in part from an old copy 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” is examined and 
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shown worthless. Mr. Byam proves that Lind perverted 
even the author he pretended to quote (p. 2696). Fur- 
ther, the witness testifies that Cullen, who translated 
Clavigero, “interpolated a whole paragraph at an im- 
portant point, entirely reversing the meaning of the au- 
thor” (p. 2697). Lastly, Mr. Byam has this to say of 

William Butler, at the time of his death Superintendent 
of Methodist Missions, resident in Mexico City, a man 
who lectured on Mexico in Buffalo some years ago under 
the auspices of the rabid Bishop Burt: 

William Butler, a missionary, went to Mexico in the early 
seventies. Some twenty years later he wrote a book in which 
he repeated many of the old calumnies. In closing his work 
he caps his mendacity by telling of the alleged discovery in 
Puebla of thirteen mummified bodies of victims of the inquisi- 
tion that had been buried alive. Mr. Butler himself claimed to 
have been present at the discovery of the thirteenth body. To 
prove his assertions, he published a photograph of four of the 
alleged victims. This picture has been his undoing, for the 
mummies shown in it are easily identified as those of some Do- 
minican friars whose remains, to the number of thirteen, were 
discovered in 1861 in the burial vaults of their convent in 
Mexico City. They had died, like good Christians, in their beds. 

In its entirety Mr. Butler’s statement is absolutely and utter- 
ly false. How close a scrutiny the balance of Mr. Butler’s book 
might stand may be left to the imagination. Nevertheless, But- 
ler and his ilk have helped largely in the molding of American 
opinion about Mexico and the Mexican people. (P. 2677.) 

This untruth was repeated recently in a Methodist 
paper, and although AMERICA was at pains to point out 
that the Inquisition did not function at Puebla, the ac- 
cusation was not retracted. Mr. Byam places the origin 
of the Mexican revolutions in anti-religious agitation (p. 
2699), declares that a very small percentage of the peo- 
ple take part in the uprisings (p. 2700) affirms that the 
Church is assailed because it stands for law and order 
(p. 2700) shows that Lind misinterpreted the Church’s 
attitude toward the public schools (p. 2702) explains the 
nature and aim of the Catholic party, states that though 
De la Barra as candidate for the vice-presidency re- 
ceived sixty per cent of the votes, the office was given 
arbitrarily to Suarez, who had divided some fifteen per 
cent of the votes with a number of lesser candidates (p, 
2703). Another important witness is Mr. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, one time our chargé d’affaires in Mex- 
ico. He declares that Lind, within a day or two after 
his arrival in Mexico, gave the Mexican Government 
to understand that Huerta had to go, even if the Ameri- 
can Government had to employ force to accomplish this 
(p. 2709), Lind attributed the ills of Mexico largely to 
the Catholic Church (p. 2709), and in view of Lind’s 
sworn denial that he had not rejoiced over the murder 
of priests, this item is of interest. 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Buckley, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, referring to the attitude of Mr. Lind, said: 


In a conversation with Mr. O’Shaughnessy, on a remark 
of the latter that he had just received a report to the effect 
that several Catholic priests had been killed, Mr. Lind 
stated that this was good news, that the more Catholic 
priests they killed in Mexico the better it would suit him, 
and the more pleased the President would be. 


When Mr. Lind was testifying he was asked whether he made 
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any such statement to you, and he denied having made any such 
statement, most positively and emphatically, and further — tes- 
tified that he had never stated that he attributed the ills of 
Mexico to the Catholic Church, and denied that he ever enter- 
tained such sentiments. Is it true or not that Mr. Lind made 
any such statement to you in respect to the killing of Catholic 
priests? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. I regret very much to say that Mr. 
Lind did make that statement. I must add, however, that he 
did not, to my memory, bring in the name of the President of 
the United States. He did not say anything about the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KearFuc: Did that conversation occur after his visit to 
the President at Pass Christian? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNEsSY. Yes. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy pays the usual tribute to Huerta’s 


sincerity and goodness to Americans. 


Russia.—The war between the Poles and the Bolshe- 
viki continues to drag on, Kiev being the objective of 
both armies. The Poles took the city some weeks ago, 
but were recently forced by the Rus- 
sians to evacuate it, and in the middle 
of last week Kiev was reported to be 
in the hands of the Bolsheviki again. The front swings 
back and forth from day to day. General Budenny, a 
daring Russian cavalry leader, at the head of 5,000 horse- 
men, drove through the center of the Polish lines and 
then cut off the railroad gommunications with the city, 
imperiling 50,000 Polish troops. On June 13 the evacua- 
tion of Kiev by the Poles was complete. The Bolsheviki 
report that the enemy destroyed the Vladimir Cathedral, 
the railway stations, power plants and the aqueduct, the 
ruin of the latter endangering the health of the population. 
On June 18 the Bolsheviki were reported to have as- 
sembled fifty divisions for a midsummer drive against 
Poland and were attacking at various points along a 
1,200-kilometer front. “ Encouraged by the recapture of 
Kiev, General Budenny is continuing his raids. Eight 
hundred Cossacks have been captured by Polish cavalry 
after a fight in the region of Radomyl. The forces of 
General Rydzmigly, the Polish Commander, are making 
a stand west of the River Meteren.” 


The Struggle 
for Kiev 


New efforts were made early this month to put an end 
to the war between the Poles and the Bolsheviki. The 
Warsaw Government insists that the conflict was forced 
on Poland by the Moscow Bolshe- 
viki. Few Poles, it is stated, are in 
; favor of the war, which is fought 
at a paralyzing cost in a region which is beyond what will 
eventually be the Polish frontiers, but Warsaw insists 
on holding those territories where there is a majority 
of Poles, and wants White Russia, which contains large 
numbers of Poles, to enjoy autonomy. A message re- 
cently sent out from Moscow stated that: 


The Soviet Republics of Russia and the Ukraine are free 
from territorial ambitions, that they have no aggressive designs 
against other countries, and that they are devoting themselves 
to economic reconstruction. 


The Hope of 
Peace 
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dying fast. Men and women are finding that the 

fruits of victory are very like Dead Sea fruit. It isa 
bitter awakening from a wonderful dream of the new 
heaven and new earth, the new golden age of peace, that 
was to come after the last “ great war to end war.” It 
is the same all over old Europe. But I can tell best 
what is happening here in England, because I am living 
in the midst of a people that is passing through a time of 
bitter disillusion. 

One of the men who helped win the war, and working 
with trained efficiency to that end, made perhaps a larger 
contribution to the final victory than many whose names 
are better known to the world, is Field Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the General Staff of the British Army. 
Wilson was one of those who not only knew the Great 
War was coming,—perhaps hoped it would come,—-but 
also prepared for it. All his holidays from staff duties 
in England were spent in motoring and cycling in Bel- 
gium, the Rhineland and northeastern France, studying 
the future battleground. Throughout the war he was 
one of the trusted helpers of the Government at home 
and of the leaders in the field. On May 18 he addressed 
the general meeting of a military club in London, and he 
spoke with blunt frankness of the after-war situation. 

He told his hearers, a great gathering of officers and 
soldiers, that they were living in dangerous times, per- 
haps as dangerous as any in the past, apart from the great 
crisis of August, 1914. So far as his knowledge went, 
and he thought it went very far, the soldiers were wanted 
as much as ever. They should prepare themselves for 
the perilous time that was at hand. We had been told, he 
said, that after that last war we were to have peace. We 
had not peace; there were between twenty and thirty 
bloody wars going on at that mément. We were told the 
great war was to end all war. It did not; it could not. 

So much for one illusion, pricked like a bubble. Others 
that were equally attractive have gone the same way. 
We all remember how the German submarine war 
against merchant shipping was denounced as atrocious 
piracy and barbarism. We were told that, at the Peace 
Conference, measures would be taken to make such atroci- 
ties impossible in the future. The civilized world could 
not and would not tolerate them. But now we find sub- 
marine commerce raiding on the way to recognition as 
one of the legitimate, and even necessary, methods of 
civilized warfare. The Royal United Service Institu- 
tion of London, with its council of eminent admirals and 
generals, may be taken to represent professional opinion 
in Great Britain on naval and military matters. It gives 
in alternate years prizes for naval and military essays. 
Last year one of the prizes was awarded to an essay by 
Lieutenant C. M. Faure, R. N., on the influence of the 


I: England the illusions of wartime are dying and 


submarine in future wars. The essay was published in 
the journal of the Institute last November. 

The author lays it down that the attack on enemy com- 
merce is a legitimate act of war and therefore: 

The question of sinking enemy merchant ships on sight is 
perfectly justifiable, as such ships form part of the lines of 
communications. As for sinking neutral ships that is chiefly 
a question of policy. If the neutral is one to be feared, then 
it is naturally bad policy to attempt to rouse his indignation. 

Lieutenant Faure repudiates and condemns the policy 
of “ spurlos versenken” and the brutal treatment of crews 
in small boats. But he recognizes the fact that this new 
warfare against commerce must be an ugly business: 

Commerce raiding by submarines is terrible and loss of life 
must ensue, but if the country is quite prepared for it, it may 
deter an enemy from attempting it. The Germans acted up to 
their principle and sunk many ships without warning. Such a 
definite rule for submarine warfare is undoubtedly the best. If 
two countries are at war, any trade carried on should be at 
that country’s risk. Anyhow, there is no doubt that as 
merchant ships are lines of communication between a country 
and the sources for carrying on the war, such lines of shipping 
should be attacked by the enemy in any and every way it can. 

As to the “ Q-Boats—anti-submarine craft disguised as 
traders his verdict is: 

Nothing need be said concerning Q-Boats except that they 
were only effective when first brought out, owing to their nov- 
elty. It is interesting to note that the use of these craft com- 
pels submarines to sink enemy merchant ships without warning. 


And he concludes that: 

To abolish the submarine would be to compromise. This is 
generally fatal to strategy. If war is to be abolished these 
idealists should banish all armaments. The other alternative is 
to be provided with every weapon that modern science can de- 
vise, whether it has been banned by Hague Conventions or not. 

So much for one of the new horrors of warfare. But 
war on land has also its new horrors. There was a 
righteous outcry against the use of poison gas, when the 
Germans first employed it in April, 1915. Then the Allies 
adopted it, but with the promise that it would be banned 
forever when this “war to end all war” brought peace to 
the world. But now we find generals describing it as 
rather a humane invention. At a meeting of the Royal 
United Service Institution, General Sir Louis Jackson, 
British Director of Trench Warfare in the Great War, 
after admitting that “there is a great prejudice against 
the use of gas,” proceeds to argue that 

There is, however, no more need to bar the use of gas gen- 
erally, because certain gases cattse unnecessary suffering, than 
there is to forbid rifles in order to prevent the use of dum-dum 
bullets. There are gases which can give a quite sudden and 
painless death, and others again which cause death with far 
less suffering than, say, a shell wound. It is easy to conceive 
cases in which it would be more humane to use gas than ex- 
plosive shells. 

The general’s argument that gas is a humane weapon 
is shown by expert evidence to be based on a delusion. 
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The effects of war-gas poisoning were discussed lately 
at a meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine in London, 
by men who had treated its victims in the war hospitals, 
and are still treating cases of injured men two years 
after the war. The effects of the different gases were 
described, the damage to the lungs from chlorine, the 
scorching of the skin and air passages, and the injury to 
the eves caused by “mustard gas” (dichlorethylsul- 
phide) ; the damage to heart and lungs by phosphene; 
and the conclusion was that “ medically speaking the 
use of poison gas has added incalculably to the horrors 
of war.” 

sut in the discussion that followed Sir Louis Jack- 
son's lecture we find Viscount Peel, the Under Secretary 
of State for War, joining in the defence of poison gas 
with the argument that 

On principle it is extremely difficult to see why you should 
not kill a man with matter in one stage rather than in another. 
If you can kill a man with a solid, why should you not kill a 
man with a gas; and if you can kill a man with a gas, why 
should you not kill a man with a liquid? 

This is a strange and dangerous argument. If you 
may poison the air a man breathes, it might be asked why 
not poison the water he drinks. If we are to bid farewell 
to the old idea that certain ways of slaying or maiming 
an enemy in battle are “ foul play,” and base deviltry un- 
worthy Christian men, where are we to stop? It is quite 
possible to spread pestilence in an enemy’s ranks by mi- 
crobic infection. An enemy’s war hospitals are refitting 
men to return to the fighting line; does this make them 
legitimate targets? Are there to be no bounds to the 
horrors of war? 

Assuredly war is becoming more horrible. Colonel 
Fuller, Chief Staff Officer of the Tank Corps, has writ- 
ten an interesting book on their exploits, “* Tanks in the 
Great War,” and he ventures on this forecast. 

Fleets of fast-moving tanks, equipped with tons of liquid gas, 
against which the enemy will probably have no protection, will 
cross the frontier, and obliterate every living thing in the fields 
and farms, the villages and cities of the enemy’s country. While 
life is being swept away around the frontier, fleets of aeroplanes 
will attack the enemy’s great industrial and governing centers. 
All these attacks will be made against the civil population, in 
order to compel it to accept the will of the attacker. 

Could there be a more horrible picture of coming wars ? 
There is to be no mere attack of fighting men, but scien- 
tific poisoning is to be used to destroy all life in the in- 
vaded zone, to slay every man and woman, babe and 
child, in farm and village, to destroy cattle and domestic 
animals and the wild creatures of field and forest. The 
promise that the war would end all war and bring peace 
to the world has eventuated in a lie. There is war in 


many lands and armies and navies are training for other 
wars, while naval and military experts, with the aid of 
the engineer and the man of science, are planning new 
deviltries for sea and land. Was it for a future like this 
that the flower of American and European manhood was 
sacrificed on the battlefields of France? 
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Woman’s Vote and the Educational 
Crisis 4 
M. B. DownING 


HE public school system of the United States lies on 

the highway of progress as complete a wreck as 
the “one-hoss shay.” This fact is so obvious that the 
bald statement of it may be deemed by some a bromide. 
In studying the foundations of the collapsed structure, 
it is plain that the ruin beheld today might have occurred 
any time during the past decade. Wobbly and anti- 
quated, the economic strain of the past four years proved 
the overload. Forty-two men out of every hundred 
public school teachers was the percentage forty years 
ago. From figures collected through Congressional order 
in 1918, the male teachers employed in the national 
schools was sixteen out of every hundred and though no 
actual figures are obtainable since that date, there are 
indications that this slight proportion has been wiped out 
and that the teachers in the public schools of this current 
year are about ninety-five per cent women. Ask any 
man of affairs in any section of the country why this 
condition exists and he will answer, quite unabashed, 
because women will teach for lower salaries than men. 
That they are better prepared for the work or because 
of their sex and presumable love of children, can grapple 
with the details more efficiently, never enters into the 
problem at all. They are cheaper or were until three or 
four years ago. Now things are different, and in this is 
the crisis. 

The country is hearing much about the right of women 
to vote. in some States the question is still debatable, 
while in others it has been imperiously denied that women 
are “people” or have any privileges along with their 
civic obligations. Other States, and some of these are 
among the most populous and progressive in the Union, 
have graciously admitted that woman may be considered 
the equal of man and that if she wants to vote, she should 
be granted that privilege. Wherever woman has a vote, 
surely this educational crisis should make an instant and 
insistent appeal. It is a duty which has been bestowed 
with the ballot, a problem to be settled, not as an ex- 
pedient or a political lever to turn a trick, but to be ad- 
justed calmly, justly, intelligently. 

Purifying politics and elevating the national mind are 
fine as battle cries. But this duty in the schools is a work 
lying right at hand, practical, vital, compelling. If women 
merging their best efforts can bring even a limited de- 
gree of order into the chaotic conditions which the nation 
faces when another school year opens, they will have 
justified their demand to vote, even to the most intolerant 
solon from beyond Mason and Dixon’s line, 

In this grand, opulent, forward-striding country, where 
billions may be lent without interest to certain foreign 
powers, the average salary paid in the elementary grades 
of our schools is $606; in the high schools, the average 
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is $1,031: figures which proclaim eloquently why men 
long ago gave up teaching and permitted their sisters to 
take over the honors. In detail, the salaries paid by 
States present many surprises. For instance, a short 
time back the Empire State gave its teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades an average annual salary just $24 in ex- 
cess of that paid by the sparsely settled and certainly 
much less prosperous commonwealth of Arizona, New 
York bestowing $976 and Arizona $952. The small 
State of Connecticut makes $1,027 the annual average 
salary, and California is a close second with $1,022. The 
District of Columbia has recently advanced its average 
from $892 to $1,002, but the District schools were heavily 
hit by the avalanche of resignations from its most capable 
teachers, lured to the Government departments by higher 
annual ratings, less responsibility and a better chance of 
promotion under the civil service rules. Alarmed by 
the present conditions, secondary grade teachers are 
promised by the new laws $1,735 annually, whereas $1,200 
to $1,400 was all they could hope for before the schools 
began to close at the national capital, one or two monthly 
during the first term, through lack of teachers. West 
Virginia, quickened by the same condition, in her rural 
districts in particular, recently raised her annual average 
from $408 to $1,057, thus securing first place in the aver- 
age salary. But in the higher grades, a distinction was 
made between the remuneration of women and that of 
men, the former having a maximum in high schools of 
$1,437, whereas those for men range into $1,500 to $1,800. 

New Jersey gives an average of $922 and seems in- 
disposed to raise it, while at the foot of the list is the 
commonwealth which sends John Sharpe Williams to the 
Senate and which gives a magnificent dole of $291 a year 
for teachers in all grades below the sixth. Few of the 
Southern States offer more than $300 annually, and this 
may explain part of the unwillingness to give the vote 
to women, fearing perhaps the readjustment which must 
come even if the general ratification fails. 

But it is not as a feministe movement, to aid something 
in which their sex is in the overwhelming majority, that 
woman's vote is to count in the educational adjustments. 
Their worthiest effort will be directed towards restoring 
the teaching profession in the United States to the hon- 
ored status which it should have traditionally and which 
it holds in other countries, to demand sufficient of the 
public funds for this purpose and to enforce this demand 
with the power and influence which has become theirs. 
It will not be necessary to break party alignments, to 
threaten or to make use of undignified means. There 
is no need to point out that in a State of such wealth as 
New York possesses, the public funds should be more 
equitably divided. Let the women voters find the rea- 
son why they are not and remedy it. It is a question of 
simple justice to all teachers, men and women. It may 
also be said that in few parts of the Union are salaries 
made for women or for men separately. The average is 
for any who will accept it, but naturally, since the re- 
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muneration of teachers has not kept up with the national 
progress in other directions, men have begun to adopt 
other means of livelihood. Logically, when the remu- 
neration is worth while they will return in large numbers. 
Even now in States where the salary is fair, as in Cali- 
fornia, the percentage of men teachers is thirty-six out of 
every hundred. In New York but nine men out of every 
hundred teachers is the average. 

It would be worth while to draw men back to the 
teaching profession, good earnest men. Every thoughtful 
mother has had occasion to regret that her sons growing 
into manhood are under women teachers, no matter how 
deeply she appreciates the feminine teacher’s good points, 
her tenderness and high ideals in the main. But it takes 
a man to cope with a boy’s vagaries, impulses and way- 
wardness. That wise and watchful mother of education 
in all the ages, the Catholic Church, strikes the key-note 
of this problem when she counsels that boys under the 
care of the teaching Sisterhoods should be yielded to men 
when they reach their twelfth year. Many experienced 
and clear-sighted public men attribute the unwillingness 
of boys over fifteen to continue at school, because of the 
women teachers. 

Is the old structure to be demolished utterly, salt sowed 
on the ruins and a new, modern, progressive educational 
edifice erected? This is something for the woman proud 
of her privilege to ponder. No use to leave it to men, 
for they have had the matter in charge all these years 
and the result is not heartening. Women realize more 
acutely than men the folly of getting people or objects 
because they are cheap. Women should resent that the 
bare suggestion implied in the present percentage of 
teachers in the continental United States, cheapens them 
in the eyes of their country people and in their own eyes. 

They must face the issue squarely that already the best 
teachers have followed the lead of the men and obtained 
more lucrative employment. Only the older teachers are 
left—those not courageous enough to take the leap—and 
while they remain a certain amount of order must pre- 
vail. But in the place of those gone, cheap teachers are 
retained; they must be cheap or better opportunities 
would offer. This is the golden age of woman, and if 
she can do anything well, she commands a golden price. 

No one looks back on the past performances of the 
schools with any degree of enthusiasm. Are conditions 
to descend to a lower plane? Certainly, unless women 
step in and prevent it. Inexperienced, unsuccessful 
teachers from the four quarters of the globe pour in and 
are engaged. The same story is told everywhere. For 
the past six months of this year first-year pupils of the 
high school have been teaching in the grade schools of 
Washington, D. C., and so acute were the conditions in 
the neighboring counties of Virginia and Maryland that 
normal school pupils taught month in and month out and 
received the salary generally paid the graduate. What 
will be the result when these unfortunate youngsters must 
stand the test required as they pass upward in the grades ? 













































But the woman voter has grinding toil ahead. She 
cannot solve the problem by eloquent speeches nor an 
array of brilliant arguments. Nor can she rebuild the 
demolished edifice over night, as, in the fable, Amphion 
by the magic music of his lyre caused the walls of Thebes 
to spring from the ground. But she can proclaim her 
crusade and even this beginning will inspire hope and 
promote energy in a public which is rapidly becoming 
indifferent to the issue. In the language of a brilliant 
essayist: ‘“‘ The whole world acts as though it had the 
blind staggers, and the educational part of it is not more 
topsy turvy than other social divisions.” But it is more 
vital that order should be restored in the educational 
field and as speedily as possible. If each woman voter 
and even women from whom the vote has been withheld, 
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would take the matter in her own school district as part 
of her personal responsibility, events would move rap- 
idly. For after all the schools are of local concern, de- 
spite Smith-Townerism. It seems a glorious mission and 
one which will disarm those who see only destruction of 
the home, deserted nurseries and the flickered-out hearth 
fires in the ambition of woman to take a hand in public 
affairs. She can keep her home fires burning brightly 
indeed and rear children in the proper mode without 
interfering in the least with this sacred duty. There is 
one excellent phrase of Henry Adams in that much dis- 
cussed “ Education.” It is that men should cease to re- 
gard woman as a sentiment and recognize her as a 
force. How great a force she is to be in this crisis is 
entirely within her power to limit. 


The Swiss and the League 


A. J. MUENCH 


cided in its referendum of May 16 to enter the 

League of Nations. The popular vote rendered 
its decision, indeed, with a majority of 81,921 votes, about 
414,060 having voted for and 332,739 against adhesion to 
the League of Nations. But a popular majority alone is not 
sufficient in deciding momentous questions for the Hel- 
vetic Confederation. There is also required a majority 
from among the twenty-five States of the twenty-two 
cantons. Nineteen of these twenty-two cantons are en- 
titled to one vote each, while the other three, Bale, Appen- 
zell and Unterwalden, are entitled each to two half-votes. 
This strange division into independent political units with 
the power of half a vote is, in the case of Bale and Ap- 
penzell, an inheritance from Reformation days when, on 
religious issues, both of these cantons split into separate 
voting States while continuing their existence as a can- 
ton. In the case of Unterwalden, one of the three original 
cantons which formed the Swiss Confederation in 1291, 
the reasons are political. This peculiar political arrange- 
ment accounts for the curious results of the balloting on 
May 16, that from among the twenty-five States eleven 
and one-half votes were cast for and ten and one-half 
votes were cast against the League of Nations. Never 
before in the history of Switzerland was any measure 


B Y the close majority of one vote Switzerland de- 


won by so close a decision. 

Also never before was such an intense interest shown 
by the Swiss electorate in any question as was shown in 
the League of Nations. Over 737,000 votes were cast, 
which is approximately seventy-seven per cent of the 
total eligible voters of Switzerland. The referendum of 
1882 on the question of the centralization of education, 
perhaps one of the most famous in the political annals of 
Switzerland, brought about 634,000 voters to the polls; 
that of 1907, on the law of organizing a military citizenry, 
about 596,000 voters; whilst the more recent referendum 
of 1918, on the question of a Federal tax, mobilized over 





600,000 citizens for the referendum vote. The interest 
in this question of the League of Nations was intense, 
especially in the last weeks before the balloting. Even 
the Federal counselors, with President Motta at their 
head, threw themselves into the fray. The campaign was 
as bitterly fought as perhaps any since the days of the 
foundation of the Confederation. Opinion was never 
so evenly divided. Then momentous issues were at stake, 
because the whole future of the international policies of 
Switzerland was at stake. The tremendous importance 
of this step had led President Motta to declare before the 
National Assembly in February of this year: 

It is our duty as also our intention to continue to treat this 
question in the future, as in the past, very openly in the full 
light of day. It is by loyal application of this method that we 
hope to keep the confidence of the people. 

The discussion was, indeed, carried on in the full light 
of day. Every advantage and every disadvantage was 
thoroughly considered. 

The referendum vote, however, brought several sur- 
prises. One was the rejection of party leadership in 
some of the more important cantons. The people did 
their own thinking and decided for themselves the choice 
of their vote. Thus the canton of St. Gall was counted 
upon as surely voting in favor of the League. The party 
leaders, excepting the Socialists, were for the League; so 
were their journals. To the surprise of everybody the 
people of the canton gave their answer with an emphatic 
“no.” The political leaders are still wondering what 
happened. Something similar occurred in the canton of 
Lucerne. There a much larger majority favoring the 
League was looked for, and when the returns came in 
the meager majority of about 1,200 votes out of a total 
of over 30,000 was all that was counted. In Zurich, the 
greatest industrial and commercial center of Switzerland, 
an overwhelming majority was gained against the League 
in spite of most strenuous efforts of party leaders to get 
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their men into line. Responsible opinion is freely con- 
ceding the fact that once trusted leaders are fast losing 
their grip on the masses of the people. It is one of the 
signs of the times causing not a little apprehension. Per- 
haps the explanation lies in that pithy sentence of King 
Lear: “’Tis the plague of the times that mad men lead 
the blind.” In this epoch of lies, of which the father of 
lies may well be proud, people have become suspicious 
and distrustful. They care no longer to walk blindly 
where they are asked to walk, and still less do they care 
to be led by those who are mad with egoistical political 
ambitions. 

Socialism is one of the disquieting factors in Switzer- 
land. As in other countries, it is opposed to the League 
of Nations. There are about 170,000 Socialist voters 
of the total number of voters in Switzerland, or about 
twenty-three per cent. Excepting the Socialists in the 
Swiss Romande, where the French element predominates, 


the rank and file cast their vote en masse against the 
League. Socialism sees in the League of Nations a dan- 


gerous competitor for its own International. This was 
expressed in a Socialist paper the day after the election 
in the following terms: “ The bourgeoisie goes to Paris, 
we go to Moscow. The League of Nations is the last 
bulwark of the capitalistic class.” They point in proof to 
the fact that “ big business” especially was so enthusi- 
astically interested in having Switzerland join this “ new- 
est international clique of suave-mouthed and silken- 
gloved robbers of the people,” as they phrased it. The 
program of Swiss Socialism is, that of the Third Inter- 
national, organized in Moscow, March, 1919. It is a pro- 
gram of class warfare to the end. Tribunals of concilia- 
tion are therefore not wanted. Socialism wants the social 
revolution, and the League of Nations is not the instru- 
ment fitted to carry this out. Their ideals of interna- 
tionalism were somewhat shattered by the attitude of a 
good many comrades in the Swiss Romande. Here a 
heavy vote was cast for the League. To illustrate, the 
canton Vaud cast over 63,000 votes for and only 4,800 
against the League. The cantons Geneva, Neuchatel and 
Valais brought returns with almost equally heavy ma- 
jorities. Since Socialism is not without strength in these 
cantons, especially in Neuchatel, where the famous Swiss 
watch works are located, there can be no doubt as to the 
defection of a large part of the Socialists from the pro- 
gram of their International. Consequently accusations 
have already been made of the betrayal of the Socialist 
cause by voting along lines of nationalism instead of 
along lines of international purposes. 

As has already been indicated the vote was largely cast 
along lines of racial sympathies. Switzerland is a three- 
race and a three-language country, German, French and 
Italian. As was expected, the Swiss Romande, with its 
strong sympathies for France, and the Tessin, bound by 
economic ties and by ties of blood to Italy, voted with 
crushing majorities for the League. In the northern and 
eastern cantons, the stronghold of the German Swiss 
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population, whilst a heavy vote was cast for the League, 
the predominating vote was against the League. Several 
reasons account for this. As long as Germany and Aus- 
tria are excluded from the League, say many among 
these opponents, the League is nothing more than the 
Holy Alliance of the previous century, cloaked only in 
the ideas and in the phraseology of our times. It is that 
old trouble-maker, balance of power, appearing under a 
new guise. The higgling and haggling over economic 
advantages and concessions at the Peace Conference of 
Paris and at later conferences prove it, as also the agree- 
ments and combinations arranged between different na- 
tions. Furthermore, the Covenant is so bound up with 
the treaty, and this with explicit intention according to 
President Wilson, that it becomes the instrument of exe- 
cution of the treaty. But the treaty, so they continue, 
is as unjust as ever a treaty that was made. At its basis 
lies not the philosophy of justice, but a philosophy of 
expediency. The “Big Five’ made a treaty as they 
found it expedient to promote their own political ambi- 
tions and the imperialistic designs of the powers which 
they represented. It was a grab-what-you-can-grab af- 
fair; of justice there is no trace. To vote for the League 
is to vote for an executor of injustice. Then came as 
argument the appeal to preserve Swiss neutrality. It was 
admitted that the Supreme Council of the League of Na- 
tions had guaranteed in writing the military neutrality of 
Switzerland. According to this Switzerland is not obliged 
to engage her military forces, in case of war, against any 
offending belligerent nation; nor may the country ever 
become a basis for military operations or a corridor for 
the passage of troops of the allied warring nations. “ Well 
and good,” said the opponents to the League. But Swit- 
zerland, by the articles of the Covenant, obliges herself to 
declare the hunger blockade against the nation which is 
to be chastised by war in the name of the League. This is 
economic warfare. This destroys Swiss neutrality, since 
modern wars are fought not so much with cannons and 
soldiers as rather with famine and starvation. The guar- 
anteed “ differential” neutrality is therefore nothing but 
an unsubstantial phantom of the mind. Finis Helvetiae. 
Again and again were the words of their statesman-saint, 
the Blessed Nicolaus of Flue, flung out in warning to the 
electorate, which he addressed to an assembly of Swiss 
Confederates assembled at Stauz in 1481: “ Confeder- 
ates, my appeal to you is, carefully avoid foreign entan- 
glements.” For centuries these words had become a part 
of the sacred traditions of Switzerland, as highly revered 
as the identical words of Washington among the Amer- 
ican people. They formed the essence of the past foreign 
policy of Switzerland, which one of their statesmen ex- 
pressed in the paradox: “ The foreign policy of Switzer- 
land is to have no foreign policy.” Warnings to take heed 
of the future went out to the people in every possible 
form. The burden of them was that Augenblickspolitik, 
without regard for the future, had always proved disas- 
trous for the nation which engaged in it. 








But Switzerland decided to enter the League. It stood 
at the parting of the ways, and it chose the road which 
is supposed to lead to the promised land of bliss, the 
League of Nations. History will some day write the ver- 
dict of the wisdom of the choice which was made. 


The Pawn in Europe’s Politics 
J. P. GoRAYEB 

HY must the Turk remain in Constantinople? 

What plea of morality, or of religious sentiment 
that is not outraged by the prospect of keeping this 
modern pestilence in Europe? What is there in world 
economics, or in international politics,—now that the 
World War has obliterated the century old raison d’étre 
of the Eastern Question,—that can be adduced to justify 
this latest pronouncement of the Allied Premiers? 

Mr. Lloyd George has announced that the Turk must 
stay; that this fatal flaw in the foreign policy of both 
England and France must still continue, because, for- 
sooth, the future of Constantinople will otherwise be 
unprovided for, since the Allies are unable to undertake 
the difficulties and the expense of its administration. 
How long is the world to endure this arbitrary method of 
disposing of age-old grievances? Ass in Ireland today, 
as in Poland in the last two centuries, as in the Balkans 
but a scant six years ago, diplomatists still persist in 
closing cynical eyes to the plain facts of the situation, and 
bargain or dicker for a selfish settlement that will, late 
or soon, be the fruitful cause of friction and future war. 

In other words, the Premier’s announcement plainly 
means that the Turk is to be kept in Europe, because 
there is no one who can be trusted to take his place. 
That is to say, the Eastern Question must not be settled, 
not yet. The whole world looks on in amazement. This 
then is to be the net result of all the hopes engendered 
by the war, of all the sickening turmoil and bloodshed 
of the Balkan nations for the last hundred years, and 
of the horrors of Turkish misrule for the last five cen- 
turies. From East and West there has arisen a storm 
of protest. Why must this thing continue? Why, for 
example, must not Greece achieve an aspiration that is 
admittedly legitimate, the “Great Idea” of the resur- 
rected Grecian people, of taking over a city which is 
beyond all things else Greek in majority of race, in 
language and polity and history? Or, if the Greek 
nation is supposedly not yet ready; if present conditions 
are thwarting, temporarily, this inevitable achievement, 
why cannot an International Commission now govern 
Constantinople? Up to precisely five and a half years 
ago the administration of Constantinople was in actual 
fact, if not in name, under just such an International 
Commission, while the Sultan rested or schemed behind 
the walls of Yildiz. What then is the dark counsel be- 
hind this specious announcement of the Allied Premiers? 
Why again, must the Turk stay in Europe? 

To the lay mind it is all a bewildering puzzle, though 
some of the main facts are clear for all to see. Back in 
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the dim ages the city of Constantinople loomed large in 
the world’s religious imagination. Once the center of 
Eastern Catholicism, with its grandeur of saints and mag- 
nificent liturgy, all wrought into one mighty spiritual 
symbol in the Cathedral of St. Sophia, the city still sur- 
vives like a glorious hope, in the shadows of an unfor- 
tunate schism, and amid the misery, the squalor, and the 
wickedness of an encumbering degenerate worship. But 
only a few have understood the material greatness that 
is also possible to Constantinople; or how this greatness 
has never yet been achieved; or why it is that the Allied 
Premiers are still hesitating about the disposal of this 
wonderful capital. 

When Napoleon was parceling out the boundaries of 
Europe in the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, he was at one 
stage of the negotiations almost ready to concede Con- 
stantinople to Russia. But a cautious glance at the map 
startled the great Dictator. ‘ No!” he cried, “ not Con- 
stantinople! never, for that would be world empire!”’ It 
was too costly a price to pay even for the overwhelming 
support that Russia could then give him in the blockade 
of England. But instead of this, Bonaparte, at the sug- 
gestion of Talleyrand, made with the Czar Alexander 
the plan of ousting Turkey from Europe, and then giving 
to Russia the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
while the southern part was to be erected into an inde- 
pendent kingdom of Greece, with its capital at Constan- 
tinople, and under French protection. <A similar plan 
had been proposed some forty years previously by 
William Pitt and the Empress Catherine. Had either of 
these projects succeeded, the Eastern Question would 
have been settled at its very inception, at a time when 
no European nation wanted to keep the Turk in Europe, 
and when precisely similar reasons existed for his expul- 
sion as we have today. But the French Revolution pre- 
vented one plan from being attempted, and shortsighted 
Greek policy spoiled the other. Then it was that the 
Greek and Balkan peoples, dazzled by the exploits of 


Napoleon and the promises that he had been unable to 


fulfil in their behalf, were fired into national conscious- 
ness, and commenced on their own account a struggle 
for liberation from Turkey. 

It is at this stage that, in the uncalled-for battle of Na- 
varino in 1827, England’s fleet began an active participa- 
tion in the Near East Question, and began with a blunder 
which England has not attempted to rectify to this day, 
and which, even now, Lloyd George refuses to rectify. 
British world policy then, as Gladstone later on urged 
again and again, would have been far more certain, far 
less costly, if the Turk had been summarily banished, the 
Balkan States freed, and Greece fully restored under 
the joint protection of the Great Powers. 

“ Surely the best resistance to Russia is by the strength 
and freedom of those countries that will have to resist 
her . . . there is no barrier like the breast of free- 
dom ”’ was the familiar argument of Gladstone. But the 
mistake was precisely in that, from too great a fear of 
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Russia, Turkey was maintained in Europe as a barrier, 
to protect England’s possessions in the Mediterranean, in 
Egypt and in India. Hence the costly but futile Crimean 
War in 1854; and again, the intervention of the British 
fleet in 1877 just when the Russian army, after the ter- 
rible battle of Plevna, had entered the very suburbs of 
Constantinople. Hence, too, the frequent and savage 
Balkan wars, since Disraeli’s arbitrary interference with 
the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878; and hence the out- 
rageous misgovernments of Turkey for the last century. 
All might have been avoided, had England allowed events 
to take their natural course. 

Thus we have the tissue of Near East affairs in the 
nineteenth century—Russia advancing, England resist- 
ing, and the Turk between. But the problem has a still 
deeper significance if we ask, why the Turk? Why did 
not England, in the very beginning, throw in her lot with 
Greece, a Christian nation, and allow the establishment 
of a strong Greek State around Constantinople as a buffer 
to Russia? It is here that considerations of world empire 
press for notice. It was a shrewd guess on the part of 
British statesmanship, that any other nation than Turkey 


_ in Constantinople would itself soon become a dangerous 


rival in world commerce. Constantinople is the gateway 
between Europe and Asia, at the very confluence of the 
greatest land trade routes from Arabia, Persia, India and 
China. A progressive government would long since have 
developed to the very limit the possibilities in these 
arteries of commerce. Neither the Suez Canal to the 
South, which has drawn to England a vast portion of 
the Far Eastern trade; nor the Siberian Railway to the 
North, which Russia was at last forced deperately to 
undertake in order to open up her Asiatic possessions 
and reach the Far Eastern markets, has materially 
lessened the importance of a direct commercial route such 
as the Bagdad railway. Had even Greece been in con- 
trol at Constantinople, these vast possibilities would soon 
have made Greece a first-class power, if not actually mas- 
ter of the Mediterranean. 

It was therefore to the interest of England to prevent 
the development of Constantinople, and to keep Turkey 
there. The Turk is England’s pawn in world politics. 
True, the Turk is what Lloyd George himself calls him, 
“a human cancer in the midst of European civilization.” 
True, it was to be expected that the “ unspeakable Turk ” 
would remain so always. True, there would always be 
accidents like wholesale massacres and hateful tyrannies 
and vile coercion of Christian subjects, but these could 
be moderated, and kept within reasonable limits. True 
again, the moral and intellectual decay of the Turk would 
even result in making the Sick Man an economic liability 
on the ledgers of every nation in Europe; but a Commis- 
sion could be arranged, and has actually been arranged 
now these many years, to manage the Ottoman debt, to 
enable the Turk to command unlimited credit in all 
European capitals, and even in America; so that he may 
maintain a court, and an army, and some venal makeshifts 
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of government in the provinces, and massacre Christians 
by fits and starts, provided always he remains in Con- 
stantinople and above all, keeps out the grim monster 
Russia. 

Can a policy more appallingly cynical be even con- 
ceived? Yet this policy has dominated the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and prevented its solution for more than a hundred 
years. But sic vivitur. We might expect to find that 
considerations of morality, or of religious sentiment, or 
common decency would be allowed to play but a meager 
part in the councils of world politics. We might even 
expect to be told that this glaring injustice, of using a 
cruel, degraded Moslem power for a hundred years (we 
are not speaking now of the four centuries previous to 
the wars of liberation) to crush an essentially Christian 
population, to trample on a manifestly superior civiliza- 
tion weighs little in the scale against the potent consid- 
erations of greed for trade and finance and the balance 
of political power, but now that Russia is dismembered 
and out of the competition, and Germany and Austria, 
the latest competitors of England in this field, are like- 
wise rendered impotent for further expansion Eastward, 
why do the Allied premiers still wish to maintain the Turk 
in Europe? 

He will be under safer control, forsooth, in Constan- 
tinople than in some distant city in the interior of Asia; 
as if he would need any control where his capacity for 
harm would be limited by his own petty domain, instead 
of extending, as now, over subject Christian races. Or, 
is there a sincere fear of arousing the Mohammedan races 
of India, if the Sultan is banished from Constantinople? 
This in the face of their recent refusal to recognize his 
authority, the failure of the Sultan himself to arouse the 
Mohammedans of India to a Jehad in defense of Islam, 
in face of the successful revolt of the Mohammedans 
of Arabia from their allegiance to a dynasty which they 
regard as usurping the throne of the Caliphs! 

Flimsy pretexts all, and the real purpose of the premiers 
is a mystery still. But if the Turk is relegated to Asia, 
where he will have around his Anatolian home vigorous 
young nations to control him, Armenia, Arabia and Syria; 
and if on the west Greece is restored to her ancient terri- 
tories, with Constantinople as an internationalized city as 
long as conditions require this status; and with free na- 
tionalities in the Balkans, we shall then have the plain 
solution of the Eastern Question, a solution always obvi- 
ous to the world, including William Pitt, Napoleon, and 
William Gladstone. But if this solution is not obvious to 
Lloyd George, what then, does England mean to do in 
Constantinople ? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


“Blue Monday Musings” 
To the Editor of AMERIca: 
“ Presbyter Ignotus” (Rev. William H. Van Alen, of Boston), 
in his recently revived “ Blue Monday Musings” in the Living 
Church (P.E.), waxes indignant, in the issue of June 5, against 
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“a little green book” by Seumas McManus, on “ Ireland’s 
Case,” and wonders “why he neglects to state that the Anglo- 
Norman army [invading Ireland] had the papal blessing upon 
its task.” Dr. Van Alen, obviously considering himself better 
informed than Cardinals Moran and Gasquet, than Laurence 
Ginnel and Father Dalton and Arthur McClerigh, W. B. Morris, 
Oliver Thatcher, Hergenr6ther, Liebermann and other authori- 
tative writers, goes on to say positively that “ Pope Hadrian IV., 
in 1155, gave Ireland to Henry II., on condition that a tax on 
every house in Ireland should be paid to the Pope.” In making 
this sweeping assertion, Presbyter allies himself with the Orange 
“Trish” ministers who came to this country from Belfast, early 
in the present year, for the purpose of upholding England’s 
retention of Ireland mainly on the ground that, said the anti- 
Papal and anti-Irish ministers, an Englishman sitting on the 
Chair of Peter had presented to an English-Norman sitting on 
the throne of Ethelbert, the sovereignty of Erin. One man even 
asserted the Pope had sold Ireland and her people for fifteen 
cents per family. The Boston Blue Monday Muser is more 
moderate: he does not state the value of the bribe, he merely 
calls it a tax. 

This hoax, one of the wildest ever perpetrated by the “his- 
torian” and the Bull-forger, is thus again pushed into the lime- 
light, and of course haters of the Papacy and of Ireland and 
lovers of pirates will have a picnic with the canard before it is 
again driven to the wall. What is it all about, this worn-out and 
exploded, but ever resuscitated nonsense which, even when it 
has been shattered, persists in gaining an audience, as do the 
bogus K. of C. oath; and the Jesuit “end justifies” libel, and 
Leo XIII’s letter to the South American hierarchy. 

Why, you see, it’s like this, say the enemies of Ireland, the 
very year and month (December, 1154) in which Henry II. 
became King of England, by “ right” of William the Conqueror’s 
might, Nicholas Breakespeare claimed to have been an English- 
man. The English king, the story runs, sent an embassy to Rome 
to congratulate his compatriot and to tell him that Ireland’s moral 
and religious state was deplorable, and to request that the Holy 
Father should kindly give Erin to Henry in order that he 
might convert its people to the straight and narrow path? 

The Pope, say the Boston minister and the Belfast ministers, 
was agreeable and drew up a Bull or Privilege, (for it has been 
called by both terms), permitting Henry to invade the island 
and reduce it to order, at the same time commanding the levy 
called Peter Pence to be resumed as a “ substantive considera- 
tion” secured to the Papacy in exchange for the Emerald Isle. 


Quite aside from any supposed genuineness of the alleged 
but undiscovered Bull upon which the fairy tale is based (no 
copy of the forged Bull in existence bears either date or signa- 
ture); aside from the fact that the chief authority in favor of 
the authenticity of the Bull was Giraldus, who, as a historian, is 
utterly devoid of character and rarely deserving of credence; 
aside from the fact that the imaginary Bull is not found in the 
“ Bullaria,’ the collection of authentic Papal Bulls in the Vati- 
can archives; aside from the fact that Ireland was never under 
the dominion of Constantine, and therefore was not included in 
the Donation, and consequently was not the personal property 
of the Pope to give or sell to anybody; aside from the fact that 
the Vicar of Christ, even though the accident of birth may have 
made him an Englishman, would not have been so unjust as to 
cede a nation, supposing it were his to cede, to a foreign State 
without at least hearing the ceded nation’s representatives in 
defence of her autonomy or without minutely examining the 
accusation that she had fallen into barbarism and required the 
pious murderer of the Primate of All England to restore her 
to holiness by strangling her ;—quite aside, let us say, from these 
considerations, which, however, in themselves put to shame the 
plea that God’s representative on earth sold Ireland for paltry 
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silver to a pirate, let us, aside from these proofs to the con- 
trary, grant the premise for sake of the argument. It is to 
laugh! 

Can you imagine Henry crossing the channel to “ convert” the 
“heathen” Irish, his hands still dripping with the blood of 
murder and sacrilege, the sin of his martyring of. the saintly 
Archbishop of Canterbury yet unatoned, a murderer going to 
purify the Irish Church and people who, even in Adrian’s and 
Henry’s day, had become far more Christian than England was 
then, or is now? Henry was still under the pain of excom- 
munication which he had drawn upon his head by reason of 
his share in the awful crime, the slaughter of St. Thomas 4 
Becket. Would an excommunicated murderer have been chosen 
by the Father of Christendom to restore a nation to sanctity? 

The saddest and at the same time most delicious absurdity in 
the present resurrection of the Adrian grant claim is that it is 
made, not by those who have Ireland’s interests at heart, and 
not by those who pay deference to the Bulls of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The claim is made by men who loathe the very name 
of Papacy, men who are aiding in stabbing Ireland to the heart, 
men who, under other circumstances would hotly resent a Papal 
decision even in spiritual matters and who would not for one 
instant tolerate a temporal! or political interference on the part 
of the Pope! The present upholders of the forged Bull, none 
the less, contend that Ireland is lawfully English property solely 
because the English Protestants’ archenemy, the Pope, gave the 
island for a bribe to them perpetually! 

To be consistent, Dr. Van Alen and the Belfast brethren 
ought to start a drive for the fulfilling of the Bull’s stipulation, 
which certainly, as far as English Protestant effort is concerned, 
has wofully fallen into abeyance; they ought themselves to 
collect that famous fifteen cents per family and forward it 
annually to the Holy See. The letter of the contract, you know! 

Philadelphia. BENJAMIN FRANctIsS MUSSER. 


Practical Lay Apostolate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of Mr. Meredith Smith in your issue of May 22, 
in which he urges that Catholic laymen should assist in the 
spread of Catholic truth by means of public lectures, the dis- 
tribution of literature, etc., is, in my opinion, very much to the 
point. I have long been an enthusiast on this subject and am 
convinced that our organizations of Catholic men, like the Holy 
Name Society, the Knights of Columbus, should take up this 
work on a large scale and try to do at least as much in the 
way of propaganda as our enemies are doing. Why allow the 
latter to have the field almost entirely to themselves? It was 
Catholics who invented the printing press, printed the first 
books, and published the first newspapers, both in Europe and 
America. Why do we so wofully neglect this tremendous 
power for good? 

This is the age of the printing press; this is the day of the 
reader. Our people should be foremost in everything pertain- 
ing to the use of printer’s ink. We should be most active in 
distributing literature, both of a defensive nature, answering 
the attacks of the enemy, and also in setting forth Catholic 
truth in the affirmative. No body, no class of men in the world 
possesses the truth in such purity, such abundance and so well- 
expressed as we Catholics possess it. At no time in the history 
of the world and at no place could there be found a larger, 
more receptive or more eager audience than can be found at the 
present time in this country. Never was the truth concerning 
Catholic doctrine, practices and history, the Catholic attitude upon 
the great questions before us, more needed than today. 

The almost infinitesimal amount of work which our organiza- 
tions of Catholic laymen are doing in conducting courses of 
public lectures, promoting the circulation of Catholic newspapers 
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and periodicals and distributing Catholic books and pamphlets 
should be increased a hundred or a thousand fold. 

It is true that in some few of our churches book racks are 
installed, but their number is extremely small; and it is a rare 
thing to find such a rack in any other place. Every church and 
every council-chamber of the Knights of Columbus and Catholic 
Benevolent Legion, every Catholic club and society, should have 
such a piece of furniture, well supplied with booklets and leaf- 
lets, which can be obtained at slight cost from the International 
Catholic Truth Society, The America Press, the Paulist Press 
and other sources. After the slight cost of installation, the 
rack will be self-sustaining, as anyone will pay a nickel or a 
dime for a small book or pamphlet which he can carry in his 
pocket and read in leisure moments. In this way a person may 
become well-informed upon the great truths of religion, phil- 
osophy, history, the social questions, etc., and be able to meet 
the attacks against the Church. The great masses of our people 
have not time to sit down at home and take up a large book on 
any of these subjects and read it carefully, but they will read 
anything that is convenient to handle, especially while riding in 
the subway, elevated or trolley cars; and their tastes for read- 
ing good literature can thus be cultivated, so that instead of 
devouring literary trash they will be accumulating valuable 
knowledge. The Catholic Truth Committee of New York 
Chapter, Knights of Columbus, at 814 Hewitt Place, New York 
City, would be glad to cooperate with any person or society 
interested in this work. 


New York City. James B. McGarvey. 


A Miracle of Beauty 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is an unusual thing to find the Catholic Church buildings 
the most prominent and the most beautiful in a town. It is 
more unusual still to find them actually the only buildings worth 
looking at, architecturally speaking. This explains the unaccus- 
tomed feeling that took possession of the writer one day last 
week, when, like a bolt from the blue, he came suddenly upon 
such a vision, as if the old world had suddenly been transplanted 
into the new. 

Hold your breath, dear reader, while I whisper to you that 
the aforesaid surprise was not met in one of our crowded met- 
ropolitan cities, where the money gods lent a portion of their 
wealth to adorn the temple of the Lord. No such thing. Of all 
places in the world, the miracle of beauty I speak of is where 
one would least expect it—in the Klondike coke regions of 
Pennsylvania, far down near the West Virginia boundary. 
Coal mines are everywhere, coke ovens belch forth their smoke 
in unending column, the eye is discouraged at every angle with 
the unlovely instruments of modern industrial civilization, gob 
piles, mine refuse, polluted streams, shrieking locomotives, 
railroad yards, tipples and the what-not indicative of twentieth- 
century civilization that has left its black and livid scar across 
the fair landscape that the good God has made and that man 
has marred. 

And out of all this flotsam and jetsam of ugliness, as we 
drove through the region, we came across this burst of splendor 
at Masontown, Pa., where there is a perfectly designed and 
harmonious group of parish buildings, church, school, rectory, 
convent, and garage all in one style of architecture redolent of 
old mission days all covered with vines and flowers, creeping 
even to the eaves of the roof, all dignified and planted firmly in 
the midst of a large lawn, carefully trimmed and finely hedged, 
surrounded by flowers in all their blazing colors. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the coke region, there is nothing more 
simple, more solemn, more decorative, more utterly unworldly, 
so fine and restrained in its line and mass and grouping, so 
sincere and so honest. It is so spiritual in its appeal, so fragrant 
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ot the old Franciscan spirit, that one almost looks for the 
Poverello of Assisi himself to issue from the portals to bask 
among the birds and flowers as he did centuries ago in his 
delightful Umbria. 

I must, and reluctantly, speak of dollars and cents, because J 
wish to record that to many the most astounding thing of all is 
that this modern miracle of good taste was achieved at a cost 
of less than $125,000 in a very small parish that has less than 
125 families, speaking many tongues. That good art and sound 
and beautiful architecture are not expensive is the substantiated 
claim of the pastor, Rev. Father Francis J. Kolb, of Mason- 
town, and the architect, Mr. John T. Comes, of Pittsburgh. 
Motorists from Cumberland to the west via the National High- 
way, can visit the group, as Masontown is only twelve miles 
from Uniontown. ; 


Cleveland. CHARLES J. ENGEL. 


The Future of Hungary. 


To the Editor of America: 


An article like the one written by E. J. Vilec on “ The Future 
of Hungary” in America for June 12 might stir up a little 
sympathy among people who are not acquainted with the history 
of the former Austro-Hungary Monarchy, but the average 
American cannot be included among these. The American 
people have learned a great deal of mid-European history 
during the past few years and they well know that the libera- 
tion of the small nations from the Austro-Hungarian yoke was 
not a crime as E. J. Vilec would have us believe; they well 
know that the cause of these nations was a just one and that 
is one of the reasons why they were able to aid them in their 
struggle for independence with a clear conscience. The 
courageous deeds of the Czechs and Slovaks, our faithful allies 
in the war, on all battle fronts, will forever remain one of the 
outstanding features of the World War. And why did they 
struggle so valiantly? Because they were fully aware of the 
justice of their cause. They were ready for every sacrifice 
necessary to liberate their brethren from foreign domination. 

The writer of the article very cleverly mixes fact with fiction 
and it is on this account that he might mislead the unwary. He 
tells us that the Slovaks emigrated to Hungary in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. This is a statement based more upon 
imagination than history. To disprove it one does not have to 
go to the Slovak historians, who might be suspected of pre- 
judice, but there are learned men of other races who have made 
a thorough study of the question; it is to these we can safely 
refer. Some of these are Seton-Watson in his work “ Racial 
Problems in Hungary” (London, 1912); Mr. Andrew Ship- 
man in an article on the Slavs in the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” 
and a writer of the article on the Slovaks in “ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” These scholars show conclusively that the 
Slovaks were in Hungary long before the Magyars (Hun- 
garians) came there. 

E. J. Vilec thinks that the Catholic Church in the liberated 
countries will go to pieces unless they are re-united to Austria 
and Hungary. That is his opinion, but very few of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries who are loyal to their Church and race 
will agree with him. The Church has a more solid foundation 
than the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had. It is true 
that a few anti-religious manifestations have taken place in the 
Czechoslovak Republic but these did not injure the Church; on 
the contrary, they increased the zeal and devotion of the Catho- 
lics; they caused the Catholics to organize better in the interest 
of their Faith. The Magyars (Hungarians) we read are a very 
proud race and not used to being humiliated, hence we can 
expect such manifestations of dissatisfaction on their part from 
time to time, but these are nothing but “ crocodile tears.” 

Yonkers, N. Y. A. A. Novajovsky. 
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Voices in the Wilderness 

C' IMMENCEMENT season is over and the brave boy 

orator settling the problems of the world in a half- 
hour speech has bowed to the sweet girl graduate and 
both have walked down into the avenues of life. It is 
interesting to note that at this time each year distinguished 
citizens and leading educators of the country take a fling 
at national weakness and point to education as the hope 
of the country. They are right. But what are they 
going to do about it? Our natiorial weakness is manifold 
but its root is selfishness. And there has been no edu- 
cational scheme yet devised that is calculated to uproot 
that which is very firmly fixed in human nature. The 
Church has combated selfishness for twenty centuries 
and where her hand sways the rod of the pedagogue there 
is hope that education will mean more than a filled brain. 
She can reach deeper that the brain and touch the heart. 
Doing this she reaches manhood and womanhood which 
is after all what has to be reached to make citizenship. 
Of what avail our schools and colleges if citizenship of 
the highest type is not their flower? 

It is a healthy sign that those who owe no loyalty to 
the Church are awakening to the sanity of the Church's 
attitude on education. Voices are raised out of the wil- 
derness and they are preaching the need of religion. It 
may be a Babel-cry, for outside of the Church religion 
has many meanings, but still it is an honest cry and in it 
there is hope for a better America. Only a while ago 
the Vice-President of the United States declared that 
“Christian education will make a philosophy of life 
which will calm the troubled waters of America. For 
unless the churches christianize men and women the 
world is going back to barbarism. I have serious doubts 
of the common school being the hope of the nation. If 
rightly run, yes; but if wrongly run it will prove the 
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curse of the nation. It is a bad thing when the churches 
relinquish the education of the young and turn them 
over to public schools.” 

Fast upon the issuance of this statement came the de- 
mand of a New York jurist that education must no longer 


be severed from faith. In fact it is to the neglect of 
religious training that he attributes the great prevalence of 
crime and he insists that our children must learn to know 
God while they are learning to know other things pre- 
scribed in the school curriculum. His demand cannot 
be dismissed as the notion of an idealist. Fourteen years 
on the bench of a General Sessions court should render 
a man capable of judging the effects of American educa- 
tion. 

One very patent fact stands out to the thinking Ameri- 
can, whatever his religious belief may be. The myth of 
the little red school house is gone. It has not stood the 
test. The reason is very plain. It envisioned the brain 
and forgot the heart. It stressed information and missed 
education. It merely prepared for higher places of learn- 
ing, suffering themselves from the same heartless sys- 
tem, and the result has been inevitable: better informed 
Americans, not better Americans. 


More Money and Less Work 


N its convention at Montreal, the American Federa- 

tion of Labor refused to condemn the eight-hour day. 
Yet its support will be thrown to any local organization 
which proposes to reduce the number of working-hours, 
even though the standard be lowered to six. This atti- 
tude is, to speak mildly, unfortunate. No one wishes to 
return to the old barbarous standard of the twelve and 
fourteen-hour day, under which the main difference 
between the laborer and the slave was that the laborer 
was free to quit his job and starve. But the cost of 
living can never be made cheaper by a program of 
lessened production, nor will the Federation promote the 
toiler’s best interests by promoting the policy that labor 
is after all merely a commodity to be sold for the highest 
price that can be sweated from capital. 

To deny that labor has many and deep grievances is 
as futile as it is unjust. The facts are too plain to be 
burked by silence or refuted by clamor. Wages have in- 
creased, but prices have gone far beyond that increase. 
A well known industrial investigator, Mr. W. Jett 
Lauck, testifying before the Railroad Labor Board at a 
recent hearing, showed clearly both that high wages are 
not the chief cause of the prevailing prices, and that the 
laborer is now worse off than he was before the war. 
Wages have increased but prices have gone beyond that 
increase, and in this distribution of the country’s income, 
the toiler is forced to match his proportionately smaller 
share against capital’s disproportionate increase. His 
salary may be larger rated by number of dollars, but the 
increase is not in proportion to capital’s increased profit ; 
further, the purchasing power of the dollar has depreci- 
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ated, a burden which presses him down, while affecting 
capital inappreciably. Granting all this, labor cannot solve 
the problem of living by knocking off work two hours 
earlier every day. The first result of this practice would 
be to send production down and prices up. It is also 
barely possible that capital would be unable to see any 
reason why it should pay more for six than for eight 
hours of productive work. 

The joy of a worker in his work for the sake of good 
work probably died with the Middle Ages. The twentieth 
century stone-mason is likelier to chisel and chip with the 
thought of his wages in mind, than in the conviction that 
he is promoting the glory of God and the furtherance of 
art by helping to build a cathedral. But the campaign 
which encourages the laborer to believe that the solution 
of his grievous problem lies in demanding more money 
for less work is little short of criminal. Perhaps if 
Catholic employers live up to their duty of paying all 
operatives a just wage, and if Catholic publicists con- 
tinue to urge the acceptance of the Church’s labor pro- 
gram, capital and labor may some day lie down together 
like the lamb and the lion. 


A Summer Patroness 


HE month of July, which is largely devoted to travel, 

outings and vacation, is ushered in by a particularly 
appropriate feast of the Blessed Virgin. For the Church 
commemorates on July second the Maiden-Mother’s 
Visitation, when “ Mary rising up, went into the hill 
country with haste into a city of Juda,” in order to show 
her cousin Elizabeth the gentle courtesy and tender sym- 
pathy that always come with such a winning grace from 
her whom Catholics love to call “Our Lady.” Cardinal 
Newman, no doubt with Mary’s charitable journey in 
mind, pictures her “beautiful sinless soul” looking 
through her eyes and speaking with her lips. He con- 
tinues: 

There was a Divine music in all she said and did: in her 
mien, her air, her deportment, that charmed every true heart 
that came near her. Her innocence, her humility and modesty, 
her simplicity, sincerity and truthfulness, her unselfishness, her 
unaffected interest in everyone who came near to her, her 
purity—it was these qualities which made her so lovable. 

This summer thousands and thousands of Catholic 
women and girls will be leaving their homes for a change 
of scene and will gather in throngs for rest and recrea- 
tion at our mountain, lake or seaside resorts. What glory 
it would bring the Church and what honor to Our Lady 
if the thoughtful observer could discern in all these Catho- 
lic vacationists, even when they are enjoying themselves 
most, a certain modesty and refinement in dress, conver- 
sation and bearing which would unmistakably set them 
apart and would pleasantly recall to mind Newman’s de- 
scription of Our Lady. The tone and standard of every 
social gathering are set by the women who compose it, 
for they are the makers of morals and manners. But if 
every Catholic maiden or matron who goes away this 
summer for a vacation will only remember that Our Lady 
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while journeying over the hills to visit Elizabeth or sitting 
as a guest at Cana’s wedding feast is just as much the 
model and patroness of all Catholic women as she is when 
in the cottage of Nazareth or on the road to Calvary, 
they will return home not only refreshed and rested in 
body and mind, but also with their hearts clean and their 
characters refined and strong. 


Cloth is Not Clothing 


OTATOES are food, although you wash and peel 

them before serving. Flour too is food, although 
except in times of famine one rarely breakfasts on a 
handful of raw flour. But a side of leather is not a pair 
of shoes, and similarly a bolt of woolen cloth is not a suit 
of clothes. This we now know from the ruling of the 
Federal Circuit Court for the district of southern New 
York. The decision is in keeping with the letter of the 
law. Its intent is another matter. 

The intent of the law was and is to prevent what is 
commonly called “ profiteering.” It bans an excessive 
price on many commodities, including clothes. But it 
does not ban profiteering in the stuff out of which clothes 
are sometimes made. As far as the law is touched, the 
dealer in woolen stuffs and in raw wool may revel in 
profits of 100% or of 1,000%, if he can extort them. But 
the law bears heavily on the retail dealer by restricting 
him to a reasonable profit. Hence, in this respect, the 
law is inoperative. The selling price is naturally based 
on the price of the cloth. But if the increased price of 
woolen clothing can be traced to the profiteering dealer 
in wool, there is no redress in the law. Cloth is not 
clothing. The law regulates the profit on clothing only. 
Profits on cloth are beyond its purview. 

Naturally the voice of the public has been raised in 
protest. As the protest has taken the form of an attack ~ 
on the court, it is plainly misdirected, for there is no 
reason for any belief that the court gave a corrupt deci- 
sion. Courts do not make laws but interpret them. This 
court simply applied the law, as is the proper function 
of a court, to a concrete case, and laudably abstained 
from remolding the old law nearer to what, conceivably, 
was its heart’s desire. If fault there is, the law is at 
fault, not the court. 

But the incident points a needed lesson. Not a month 
goes by without some attack on courts which do their 
duty in holding a community to the effects of some absurd 
law which the people, acting through their representatives 
in the legislature, have adopted. A law can be unneces- 
sary, silly, hopelessly unenforceable, ever’ harmful to a 
large proportion of the community, and yet fulfil the 
technical requirements for constitutionality. If a law is 
constitutional the court cannot repeal but is bound to 
affirm it. Instead of attacking the Federal Court which 
held that cloth is not clothing, it would be more profitable 
to inquire by whose fault it is that a law intended to 
destroy profiteering in the sale of clothing allows pro- 
fiteering in the sale of cloth. 











SOME NOVELS OF MRS. BURNETT 

HE writer used to know an old priest who was extremely 

interesting. It is not meant that he kept the community 
enraptured with artful anecdote; but he had occasion at times 
to receive a visitor in his infirmary abode, and when he con- 
versed it was his wont to be at once entertaining and instruc- 
tive. He had his exacting side, too. Due,to a need of keep- 
ing his mind occupied against the disturbing thoughts which 
prey upon the ailing, he was something of a novel-reader; and 
his tastes were not far from being all-fastidious. 

“You must try,” he observed one day, “to get some more of 
Mrs. Burnett’s novels.” “ Why Mrs. Burnett's?” I asked. It 
was my only defense. To remind him that he had perused 
every book by that lady which the public library could boast 
were in vain. Mrs. Burnett, he knew, had written novels to 
the number of thirty and up. If they were not forthcoming, it 
was either the library’s fault or my own—not unlikely the latter. 

My question succeeded in bringing to light the reasons for 
this noticeable prepossession which the novels of Mrs. Burnett 
had awakened in my friend. “They are so well done,” he said, 
“and wholesome. Oh,” he went on, his old enthusiasm in evi- 
dence, “they are fine. They are fine.” Quite general it was, 
as criticism, but not beside the point. To the average among 
readers, goodness of tone and workmanship have an undoubted 
appeal even if, now and then, they find themselves stooping to 
fiction of a poorer ilk. They can at least recognize the better 
work and be benefited by its purer atmosphere. 

He who looks in the “ Who’s Who” for details concerning 
one Frances Hodgson Burnett (Mrs. Stephen Townsend, by a 
later marriage), may find himself involved in contradiction. 
The English edition of that work notes her residenc:. as May- 
tham Hall, near Revolvenden in Kent. The American version 
places it at Plandome Park, Long Island. There is hardly a 
real difficulty, though, when we know that since her girlhood 
Mrs. Burnett has been alternating faithfully between this coun- 
try and her native isle. To this country her parents came with 
her from England when she was sixteen years of age, settling 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. In this country, at Washington, she 
was married to her first husband, Dr. S. M. Burnett. The re- 
sult of her no little sojourning on this side has been a ready 
sympathy with American character and ideal paralleling her nat- 
ural feeling for her own people, a sympathy which frees her 
from any overweening jingoism and secures for her an audi- 
ence which not many American authors have been able to at- 
tract. 

One can scarcelv classify the books written by Mrs. Burnett 
into periods. She is not guilty of such. Her work has been, 
in color and theme, too well diversified to be cut into with aus- 
tere lines of demarcation. The only satisfying stand on that 
subject is that which notices tendencies in an author as they 
become traceable in her most distinguished pieces. Incidentally, 
it leads us to the reasons which prompted my old friend to look 
upon her work as “ well done.” 

In the first of her novels, “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” (1877), 
Mrs. Burnett secured her fame by adding to the fiction of the 
day an exquisite creation of womanhood. Joan Lowrie, a pit- 
girl of the Lancashire mines, has remained her most beautiful 
and satisfying portrait, a bit of character-study which manifests 
in all its fullness the author’s feeling for individuality. The 
trait, as observable in ‘“ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” was prophetic 
of qualities which were to give Mrs. Burnett a wonderful suc- 
cess as both novelist and playwright: her flair for touching upon 
the uniquely characteristic in women and children, and the con- 
sequent ability to create a conflict ripe with dramatic possibility. 
Its chief effect in her first novel was to give it that strict unity 
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which comes of a constant play upon the dominant character. 
“ Louisiana,” which appeared three years later, was a story of 
the Carolina country, and centered about a character-type dis- 
tinctly echoing Joan Lowrie. The book is a shorter piece of 
work, more of a novelette, of the kind often referred to as 
“nice.” The character of Louisiana is drawn with pathos, the 
pathos which arises of misunderstanding and is short-lived, not 
the strong, homely feeling which centers about her prototype. 
The sheer will-power, the pluck, the reverence which attaches 
to Joan Lowrie, and the depicting of which approaches in one 
or two instances the genius of “Jane Eyre,” cannot be predi- 
cated of Louisiana. Here we have the weaker vessel, beauti- 
fully done, but without the wonder of her sister. In all her 
later work, Mrs Burnett has no creation so intense as Joan 
Lowrie. She maintains her feeling for character, but becomes 
more the conventional novelist. 

One usually speaks of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” (1886) and 
“T. Tembarom” (1913), in spite of the wide interval between 
their appearance, in the same breath. The former is Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s best-known product, a little classic among children’s books 
which grown-ups, as a matter of fact, delight in. The Little 
Lord, Cedric Errol, a manly, clean-cut youngster, dispels the 
prejudice which the obdurate old lord, his grandfather, holds 
against Cedric’s sweet American mother. T. Tembarom, Mrs. 
Burnett’s second Prince Charming, is a New York newsboy who 
falls heir to the estate of Temple Barholm in Lancashire. His 
management of his great property and his successful quest for 
the real heir is a marvelous adult fairy-tale. Both of these 
volumes may be said to exhibit to its fulness, the author’s de- 
light in handling the “international episode” with all the com- 
plications which, in fiction and out of fiction, it has been known 
to engender. 

In point of fact, the reader of “A Fair Barbarian” (1881) 
will think that in just this matter of complication, the theme is 
somewhat the worse for wear. The naive Octavia, daughter of 
a well-to-do American, is intruded into a prim old English vil- 
lage ruled in everything from talk to church-going by a dow- 
ager-duchess—of all persons! The conflict ensues wherein Oc- 
tavia unwittingly routs the plans of the duchess and makes the 
whole village the happier for her ingenuous gayeties. The 
theme is now, indeed, one very hackneyed in American fiction, 
but when the book first appeared such a complication still had 
verve. Even in her subsequent work, Mrs. Burnett showed 
that with skilful handling it was fraught with possibility. In 
“The Shuttle,” published in 1907, she touched on the theme 
with true dramatic power. “Little Lord Fauntleroy” had been 
dramatized by her and the character of Cedric Errol had an 
immense popularity. Although the success of “The Shuttle” 
could depend on the same character-attraction as the Little Lord, 
it was even more stirring as drama. Instead of a distinct fea- 
turing of a single being, there was a sharper conflict, a greater 
contrast between the characters. Then, too, in “The Shuttle,” 
Mrs. Burnett managed the element of suspense with clever et- 
fect. The protracted moral struggle which Betty Vanderpoel is 
forced to wage with Sir Nigel is tense almost to the breaking- 
point. It shows the great art of the novelist and is the valid test 
of her technique. She has the so-called “ story-sense”; but she 
has, in even increased degree, the knack of telling her story 
well. The two are distinct gifts. 

My friend, the old priest in the infirmary, I remember, took 
a great interest in “The Shuttle”; but then, he would grow 
enthusiastic over all of Mrs. Burnett’s novels. One there was, 
a tale of the American capital, “ Through One Administration ” 
(1883), which, as a picture of Washington society has been 
conceded to be as nearly perfect as it is well for such a book 
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to be. The author draws her picture with a regard for proba- 
bility and truth, and without becoming sensational. It is to 
her credit that the theme of unhappy wedded life is not made 
the occasion for an unethical solution but rather an oppor- 
tunity to show the quiet heroism and devotion to right which 
we love to connect with womankind. “A Lady of Quality” 
(1896) is another instance where the subject of marital un- 
happiness is touched but with happier issue than in the novel 
just mentioned. The story of Clorinda might be added to that 
of Joan Lowrie and Louisiana to represent that not rare 
phenomenon of good example in fiction. 

There is this to be said of Mrs. Burnett’s characters in the 
main. They are human creatures who are normal. She her- 
self explains her creed in regard to them. For she remarks 
in “T. Tembarom”: 

No one has ever made a collection of statistics regard- 
ing the enormous number of perfectly sane, kind, friendly, 
decent creatures who form a large proportion of any mass 
of human beings anywhere and everywhere—people who are 
not vicious or cruel or depraved, not as a result of continual 
self-control, but simply because they do not want to be, 
because. it is more natural and agreeable to be exactly the 
opposite things. 

A wholesome supposition! Nevertheless her heroes impress 
one as being too much the conventional “strong men” of 
fiction, a type which women writers often revel in. The fault— 
for it is one of her faults—is only atoned for by her evident 
ease with her women and children. These are portrayed with 
a deep insight. It has rightfully been said that it takes a 
woman to sound the motives and feelings of her sex and, of 
course, to be perfectly at home with the child-character. 

Between 1907 and 1909, Mrs. Burnett published two novels 
which arouse regret. “Dawn of a Tomorrow” is Christian 
Science in spirit if not in the literal word, and “The Secret 
Garden,” a children’s book, is slightly tinged by the nonsense 
of “new thought.” When the author could have made so 
much of these books, it is a pity that the desirable must be 
left unattained and satisfaction be wanting. I do not know 
whether the good old Father, I have been telling of, ever 
read “The Dawn of a Tomorrow” or “The Secret Garden.” 
If he did, he never breathed the fact. 

Paut D. Suttivan, S. J. 
THE BIRD 
Her heart was a bird whose nest was built so high 
The wind tossed her up to the summer sky, 
So she saw all the earth and heaven was nigh. 


Wrapped in the green silk of the leafage new, 

Quiet she brooded the sweet springtime through, 

Her mate beside her till the small birds flew. 

In the high summer gaily did they rove 

From hill to hill, calling their notes of love; 

Following the lark’s stair high in heaven above. 

They hid together from the winter storm. 

The nest of love was lined with wool and warm; 

They had corn from many a stack and many a farm. 

But now her tree is down, dead at the root, 

No more fit to bring forth leafage or fruit. 

The singing bird in her heart is stricken mute. 

She gave thanks, springing high in the blue air, 

She and her bright ones without grief or care. 

She and her true mate, they had joys to spare. 

Her little ones have flown over the sea: 

Her mate sings in new groves. Alone. is she, 

Flitting hither and thither by her ruined tree. 

She is like a bird that has spring still in her heart 

Though in the spring’s joy she no more has part, 

But sings a little song to ease her smart. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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REVIEWS 

The Rescue. A Romance of the Shallows. By Joseru 
Conrap. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Page & Co. $2.00. 

The Foolish Lovers. By St. Joun G. Ervine. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Here are two notable novels. Mr. Conrad’s new book, we are 
told, was begun twenty years ago then laid aside, taken up again 
recently and finished. Consequently enthusiastic students of the 
author’s style and artistry will perhaps exercise their ingenuity 
in discerning in “ The Rescue” the difference between his “early” 
and his “late” manner. The story’s central figure is once more 
“King Tom” Lingard, captain of the brig Lightning, the scene 
is the Malay Archipelago and the plot turns on his attempt to 
restore to their thrones a native prince and princess. The en- 
terprise would have been childs’ play for the indomitable skipper, 
if an English yacht with Mr. and Mrs. Travers on board had 
not suddenly become stranded off the very shore where King 
Tom was to execute his coup. Then begins a dramatic conflict 
of loyalties, all described in that indirect, allusive way so char- 
acteristic of Conrad. For Lingard’s loyalty to his race leads 
him to protect the. English tourists against the natives’ active 
hostility and on the other hand his plighted word to the Malayan 
prince, who had once saved his life, makes him eager to bring the 
revolution to a successful issue. Close attention will be re- 
quired to follow intelligently throughout the book’s 400 pages 
the skilful development of the plot and the subtle analysis of 
motives but when the end of the story is reached with Lingard 
left sitting sadly by the grave of the faithful Jaffir and Mrs. 
Travers going slowly away, readers will realize that they have 
enjoyed a thoroughly Conradesque story. Without question this 
Polish sailor who has made himself the leading English novelist 
of our times is a literary marvel. 

“To my mother who asked me to write a story without any 
‘bad words’ in it; and to Mrs. J. A. Hannay who asked me to 
write a story without any ‘sex’ in it” is the inviting “ dedica- 
tion” of Mr. Ervine’s latest novel. The book is mainly con- 
cerned with the way that John MacDermott, a masterful young 
Ulster man, wooed and won Eleanor Moore, a fair English 
maiden. John took pride in coming from Ballyards where his 
Uncle William ran a grocery store, but he was determined that 
London should yield him the literary renown he craved. So he 
goes to the capital, turns into a seasoned Londoner who can speak 
of the Thames as “the river,” becomes a “living author” of a 
sort and has a number of entertaining adventures on Fleet 
Street. The “high-brow” club to which John’s friend Hinde 
takes him is just what Hermione would like for a poet reads a 
complete poem called “Life” containing the lines, “ Big black 
crows on bare, black branches, cawing.” The story is told with 
great cleverness, humor, and artistry, the author makes the 
charms of London pervade his pages, the characters in the book, 
from Uncle Matthew to Lizzie, are all strikingly drawn, and 
readers are sure to follow with the keenest interest the varying 
fortunes of John till his wise capitulation in the last chapter. 

W. D. 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

By venturing to hint that Mark Twain has been somewhat 
overrated, Mr. Brooks does critical literature a needed service. 
Twain was an unfinished artist. Some elements of genius he had, 
but the “something lacking” made his best efforts fail short 
of lasting greatness. By his contemporaries he was likened to 
Rabelais, to Swift, to Voltaire; Brander Matthews compared 
him with Cervantes, and Dr. Phelps described him as one of the 
world’s supreme novelists. Twain would fain believe them, but 
he could believe no one. For he had faith neither in God, nor 
in himself, nor in any man, holding by a kind of perverted 
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Calvinism, which may have been an unconscious reversion to 
early impressions, that men and their deeds were vile and corrupt 
beyond redemption. The best any man might do was to gild the 
evil that was in him. “ What a man sees in the human race,” 
he penciled on the margin of a book, “is merely himself in the 
deep and honest privacy of his own heart. Byron despised the 
race because he despised himself. I feel as Byron for the same 
He thought an autobiography nothing but a confession 
of evil, and shrank with horror from the task he set himself, 
yet thinking, with a touch of the customary grandiose, that what 
he had written would set the world ablaze, in 2006. Out of 
this unmeasured and unfounded contempt arose these articles 
of his creed: 


” 
reason. 


If you pick up a starving dog and make him prosperous, he 
will not bite you. This is the principal difference between 
a dog and man. 

All say “ How hard it is that we have to die”—a strange 
—— to come from the mouths of people who have had 
to live. 

It takes your enemy and your friend working together to 
hurt you to the heart: the one to slander you, the other to 
get the news to you. 

To this creed it would not be difficult to add further articles 
of a like tenor, and the reason becomes plain why Mark Twain 
fails below the geniuses with whom his indiscriminating admirers 
—and few men had so many—would enshrine him. Supreme 
art is truth, and in the creed of this satirist who with heart filled 
with bitterness admirably played the part of husband, father and 
friend, falsehood ruled. As Mr. Brooks aptly observes, if life 
is really futile, then writing is futile too. One might as well 
devote himself to the making of mud-pies. All Twain could 
do was to express his contempt, and then “rule human life out 
of court.” But the best that is in us protests, and is sustained. 
We are not animals but men. All of us are sinners, but we are 
not all utterly sinful. Not one of us is that. Man belongs to 
a fallen race, it is true, but also to a race that has been re- 
deemed, and by the Blood of Christ made capable of raising 
himself from the mire and muck to the very Heart of God. 
Twain never glimpsed the truth that man, weak, marred and 
sinful, is made, body and soul, to the image of the Most High 
God. Had he looked on life in that revealing light, he would 
have seen a world of men and women, falling yet rising, weak 
yet despising their weakness, sinning, yet turning from crime 
to sanctity; and for the wounds of humanity he would have 
had oil and wine, instead of the biting acid which ate deepest 
into his own soul. rk. Bw 





Talks with T. R. From the Diaries of Joun J. Leary, Jr. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

The author of this highly interesting book is a New York 
World reporter who was a member of Roosevelt's “ newspaper 
cabinet,” and one about whom the Colonel wrote: “He is 
a man of exceptional intelligence and energy, of entire dis- 
cretion, of excellent judgment; a dead game man and abso- 
lutely straight.” Many an American, prominent in public life, 
as he scowls or chuckles over some of the revelations in the 
book, may wonder whether Mr. Leary still deserves Mr. Roose- 
velt’s tributes to his friend’s judgment and discretion, but few 
will fail to read the volume through. That we have here the 
true Colonel Roosevelt no one can doubt, for “ sincerity” 
that characteristic of the late ex-President that in his own 
opinion was the secret of his remarkable hold on the public, 
is also the striking characteristic of the sixty “ Talks” in this 
book. They range over a wide field, “How I Lost My Eye,” 
“The Break with Taft,” “Trying to Kill Me,” “The Value 
of Masonry,” “Mr. Wilson’s Ideals” and “On Prohibition,” 
being some of the topics discussed. The Colonel’s appraisal 
of the characters of such public men as the late John Purroy 
Mitchel, Secretary of War Baker, Henry Ford, Charles Hughes 
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and President Wilson is extremely frank, and very discerning. 

“T can quarrel with no man on account of his religion,” 
Colonel Roosevelt once said. Regarding his own creed he 
found that “To do justice and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God” formulated it adequately. Theologi- 
cal dogmas he seemed to think unnecessary, but it would be 
interesting in this connection to learn just why the Colonel 
felt that he should be just, merciful and humble. In a good 
talk “On Boys” the ex-President expressed his preference 
for “a boy you have to rescue from a police station because 
he whipped a cab-driver or a ‘cop’” rather than for a “ Miss 
Nancy.” 

Some of the most splendid fellows I know have boys that 
if they were mine I’d want to choke them—pretty boys who 
know all the latest tango steps and the small talk and the 
latest things in socks and ties—tame cats, mollycoddles, and 
their fathers real men, and their mothers most excellent 
women! Throw-backs, I suppose. I’d feel disgraced beyond 
redemption had I such boys. 


The proud tribute the Colonel pays his own sons and their 
wives too is also thoroughly characteristic. We now know 
why the “golden special” train which cost the neat sum of 
$45,000, was used in 1916 to carry women from a non-suffrage 
State to tell the women in suffrage States how to vote. In 
Colonel Roosevelt’s opinion, some member of the Republican 
National Committee “ thought it worth $45,000 to get some of 
those women as far away from headquarters as possible.” 

W. D. 


The Medieval Attitude Toward Astrology. Particularly in 
England. By THeroporeE Otro Weper. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

This monograph on medieval astrology by Dr. Wedel, Instruc- 
tor in English in Yale University, is the dissertation presented 
to the faculty of Yale’s graduate school in candidacy for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy; it is published as volume 6, 
“Vale Studies in English.” The main theme of Dr. Wedel is 
that Arabian philosophy propagated astrology, whereas ecclesias- 
tical hostility thereto was the inheritance of the medieval Church 
from ancient times. He presents a very good study of the 
pseudo-science, as defended and opposed down the centuries. In 
this presentation are some errors. It is not accurate to conclude 
from the few astronomical vagaries of Aristotle’s cosmology that 
the Stagirite favored astrology more than did Plato. And to 
speak of St. Augustine’s teaching on predestination as a “ strin- 
gent deterministic doctrine” is to make a hopeless mess of his 
concord between grace and free will. Nor is there any con- 
tradiction between the Saint’s rejection of astrology as a science 
and admission of astrology as a means of diabolical intervention. 
One may ‘readily pooh-pooh the use of the ouija-board for 
scientific investigation, and yet admit that the devil uses the 
board while “seeking whom he may devour.” Dr. Wedel sets 
forth fairly enough the attitude of St. Thomas Aquinas toward 
astrology. The great theologian merely admits that the study 
of the stars may lead one correctly to prognosticate phenomena 
that depend entirely on corporeal and natural causes. W. F. D. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Outdoor Books—Dennis and Marion Chatham's “Cape Cod- 
dities” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.35) is a pleasant little book which 
tells how to enjoy a simple and inexpensive vacation in a 
Cape Cod village. The delights of clamming, sailing and bath- 
ing are described, the authors’ shrewd impressions of the 
“natives” are given, and pen-and-ink sketches illustrate the 
book suitably———_E. Temple Thurston’s latest volume “ Sheep- 
skins and Grey Russets” (Putnam, $2.50) is a connected series 
of light essays on the charms of country life. “Cruikshank” 
and his Mrs. Malaprop-like young wife, “ Bellwattle,” buy a farm 
in Tewkesbury and proceed to have rural adventures of a mildly 
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interesting character. The author’s daughter, Olive, to whom 
the volume is dedicated, on seeing some of it in manuscript, 
declared that “ This isn’t half bad,” but most American readers 
will probably find the book rather labored and tiresome. Emile 
Verpilleux’s numerous illustrations brighten the pages con- 
siderably. 





All About Sleeping—As the average man, it is said, passes 
one-third of his life in sleep, a book of sage counsels on how to 
use that time most profitably, should be well worth reading. 
Dr. William S. Walsh has written such a work in “ Yours for 
Sleep,” (Dutton, $2.50). Through a dozen interesting chapters 
he discusses the subject from every angle. “ Cerebral anemia,” 
for instance, in the author’s opinion, is the cause of sleep and 
indigestion, neurasthenia, worry, sedentary existence, high blood- 
pressure and arterio-sclerosis are the chief causes of insomnia. 
In a valuable chapter on “ Remedies for Sleeplessness,” Dr. 
Walsh cautions the reader against the use of drugs, hypnotism, 
etc., and gives a series of recipes for inducing sleep that ought 
to afford relief to even the worst cases of insomnia. Many 
are helped by taking a light meal before retiring, though “ We 
can do with less sleep if we go to bed with the stomach empty.” 
The soporific value of “ books that breed contentment” is urged, 
St. Francis of Assisi being among the authors recommended. 





More Novels to Read.—That husbands are sometimes unkind, 
that young people contemplating matrimony should look long 
before they leap, and that money is the balm for all domestic 
evils, is the threefold thesis of May Edginton’s “ Married Life” 
(Small, Maynard, $1.75). In demonstrating the obvious, Miss 
Edginton has forgotten any proof of the third part of her propo- 
sition. Darby and Joan may rejoice at the raise in salary, but 
what will happen when Darby and Joan readjust their desires to 
the customary point just beyond the new income? If marital 
happiness is necessarily founded on an income which can supply 
all luxuries, it must be a rare thing——‘ Half Portions” 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.75) by Edna Ferber is not made out of 
date by the fact that it is a collection of war-stories. Miss 
Ferber is at her best in this book, and rises to a climax in 
“ April 25th as Usual.”——‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham” (Doran, 
$1.10), a republished early novel by H. G. Wells, is the story 
of a poor student whose career was ruined by his yielding to 
the spell of love and contracting a youthful marriage. The 
sordid details of his struggles with poverty, of his lack of refine- 
ment, of his callow immaturity are a clever enough satire but 
make dull and depressing reading. As is the rule with Mr. 
Wells there are some brilliant pages, but they are the exception. 
The book has only a superficial interest and is almost entirely 
devoid of charm.——‘“ The Tamarisk Town” (Dutton, $2.50) 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith is a well-told story of the struggle for 
mastery over the heart of a man between his love for his town 
and his love for a woman. The town wins the victory for a time 
but finally succumbs to the greater attraction. In spite of some 
very beautiful and artistic passages, the book is saturated with 
an atmosphere of disappointment, gloom and hatred. The 
odious triangle, ending in suicide, and trailing its unhappiness 
over everything and’ everyone concerned in it, is the pivot on 
which the story turns. 





The Classicists’ Revenge—lIn his excellent lecture on “ The 
Old Humanities and the New Science” (Houghton Mifflin, 


$1.50), the late Sir William Osler remarks that “Only in one 
direction does the modern specialist acknowledge his debt to 
the dead languages.” The only visit he pays to Parnassus is to get 
an intelligible label for a newly discovered fact and he then 
inflicts upon the public something like this: 


The karyogranulomes, not the idiogranulomes or microso- 
menstratum in the protoplasm of the spermatogonia, unite 
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into the ideospherosome, acrosoma of Lenhossék, a protean 
phase, as the ideosperosome differentiates into an idiocryp- 
tosome and an idiocalyptosome, both surrounded by the 
idiospherotheca, the archoplasomic vesicle; but the idioecto- 
some disappears in the metamorphosis of the spermatid 
into a sphere, the idiophtharosome. The separation of the 
colyptosome from the cryptosome antedates the transforma- 
tion of the idiospherotheca into the spermiocalyptrotheca. 
So it would seem that without the Greek lexicon the specialist 
who scorns the humanities is quite unable to tell his fellow- 


scientists about his latest discoveries. 


Travel and War—In “Up the Seine to the Battlefields” 
(Harper, $3.00) Anna Bowman Dodd has written of France 
as the traveler writes who loves the land. There is a good 
deal of French history mingled with the tourist’s appreciative 
description of French towns and villages. As a book of travel 
it is interesting, and a rather welcome relief after all the war- 
books with France as a setting. The author keeps away from 
the war until the last chapter, when she tells the story of the 
Battle of Amiens. “Who won the war?” is the ever-recur- 
ring question that will never down, and Captain Rainsford’s 
story of the 307th Infantry all but convinces the reader that 
we never could have exiled the Kaiser without the New York 
regiment in the field. “From Upton to the Meuse with the 
307th Infantry” (Appleton, $2.00) stresses the part played by 
its members in the great adventure. It will prove of especial 
interest to the friends of the regiment. It is a well-written 
story, with good maps and well-illustrated. Ten years after 
the last regimental chronicler has had his say some historian 
may be in a position to begin the real history of America’s 
fighting record. 








Illogical “ Dogma.”—Not the least valuable part of Henry 
Adams’ “ The Degradation of Democratic Dogma” (Macmillan, 
$4.00) is the introduction by Brooks Adams, the author's 
brother. Henry Adams, disillusioned in many things, at last 
came to believe that the voice of the people is not the voice of 
God, and he accepted this belief, not with the reservations 
thrown about it by Catholic philosophers, but rather in the sense 
that the voice of the people generally speaks man’s lowest ideals. 
Like everything that proceeds from the pen of these gifted men, 
the present volume is both interesting and stimulating, if not 
always conclusive. As an example of the nun-sequitur the fol- 
lowing from Brooks’s introductory note may serve: 

From the teachings of science it is impossible to show 
that the world itself, or man as a portion of the world, has 
been evolved in obedience to any single power which might 
be called a unified creator. Its tendency is always to suggest 
complexity as a motor. Therefore democracy must partake 
of the complexity of its infinitely complex creator, and ulti- 
mately end in chaos. (Italics inserted). 


Even thus do scholars, untrained in the A B C of minor 
logic, draw positive conclusions from premises that do not ven- 
ture beyond a timid probability. 





Prisoners’ “Philosophy.”—Alastair Shannon’s “ Morning 
Knowledge, the Story of the New Inquisition” (Longmans, 
$5.00), as the foreword explains, is an attempt made by a 
number of British officers, and principally by two of them, 
prisoners of war in Turkey, to form a new “ philosophy of life.” 
But there are inconsistencies and other more fundamental errors 
in the theories set forth and while perhaps the authors thein- 
selves would not mind these, for “their thought is creative” and 
“that is why it changes” and “that is why it contradicts itself 
continually,” still they must not mind if other people are more 
exacting. It would have been well had the philosophers remem- 
bered, for instance, that man’s struggle towards God is not unas- 
sisted by aid from God. However passionately they may have 
loved beauty and goodness and other things fair and lovely, still 
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all these things would constitute but a flimsy fabric with which 
to make a theology. It is perhaps the fundamental error of these 
“philosophers” that they confuse their own sou: with God. 
Thus they say: “the best part of man is God.” This, and sev- 
eral other statements like “The universe is only explicable 
through, and as part of man,” lead to the suspicion that the 
philosophers are of a Pantheistic turn of mind. That man was 
made to the image of God is, they say, the fundamental belief 
in their philosophy, but they seem to fancy this was done by a 
sort of partition of the Deity. They believe in a future God 
which, no doubt, would at the present time make them atheists, 
if they mean what they say. 





Wilde’s Book-Reviews.—The latest volume in the Ravenna 
Edition of Oscar Wilde’s works is called “A Critic in Pall 
Mall” (Putnam) and contains some forty book-reviews and 
miscellanies contributed by the author to English periodicals 
and chosen for this vglume by E. V. Lucas. Wilde could grace- 
fully review works ranging from “Dinners and Dishes” and 
“Embroidery and Lace” to Symonds’ “ History of the Renais- 
sance” and Pater’s “ Appreciations.” A discerning notice of 
Wilfrid Blunt’s poems, which were written in Galway jail, will 
remind readers of Wilde’s own subsequent familiarity with 
prison life, and in his critique of “Henry IV at Oxford,” they 
will find this tribute to the University: 


Oxford still remains the most beautiful thing in England, 
and nowhere else are life and art so exquisitely blended, so 
perfectly made one. Indeed, in most other towns art has 
often to present herself in the form of a reaction against 
the sordid ugliness of ignoble lives, but at Oxford she comes 
to us as an exquisite flower born of the beauty of life and 
expressing life’s joy. She finds her home by the Isis as 
once she did by the Ilissus; the Magdalen walks and Mag- 
dalen cloisters are as dear to her as were ever the silver 
olives of Colonus and the golden gateway of the house of 
Pallas. 

Among the merry jests to be found in the volume is the 
answer given by a Scotch lassie when her father warned her 
what a solemn thing it was to get married: “I ken that, father, 
but it’s a great deal solemner to be left single.” 

Little Books of Piety—The American edition of Father Jar- 
rett’s “ Living Temples” (Kenedy, $0.90), a book of meditations 
for boys, deserves, of course, the same words of commendation 
that the English edition reecived in these columns some time 
ago. Making the appealing virtue of generosity the key-note of 
his little book the author offers Catholic lads some fifty familiar 
meditations, each about two pages long, on what is taught by 
faith, and on what is considered gentlemanly in conduct. 
“Living Temples” should be on every Catholic boy’s bookshelf. 
——‘ Mountains of Help” (Kenedy, $0.90), by Marie St. S. 
Ellerker, O. S. D., consists of a dozen short readings for boys 
or girls on retreat or who have adopted the good practice of 
dipping into a spiritual book now and then. Faith, self-denial, 
courage, etc., are the virtues inculcated and Father Plater writes 
the book’s preface——-A second edition, revised and augmented 
has appeared of “ A Calendar of Scottish Saints” (The Abbey 
Press, Fort-Augustus, Scotland, 2s. 6d.), compiled by Dom 
Michael Barrett, O. S. B. Canonized Scots are not numerous 
enough to give a saint for every day of the year, but from the 
sixth to the eighth century especially, the menastery of Iona, 
founded by St. Columba, the great Irish missionary, was the 
mother of so many saints that Father Barrett has no lack of ma- 
terial for his edifying little sketches of their lives. Father 





Thomas Slater, S. J., has put six good papers on “ The Founda- 
tion of True Morality” (Benziger, $1.25) into an eighty-eight- 
page book, the price of which is too high. The Protestant posi- 
tion on such questions as free-will, “legalism,” the counsels, sin 
and grace is contrasted with what the Church holds and the 
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Catholic’s view of morality is well expounded. The Rev. 
William O’Brien, Vice President of the Church Extension 
Society, supplied the text for sixty-two full-page photogravures 
of renowned Madonna masterpieces in an attractive book called 
the “Life of the Blessed Virgin in Pictures” (Extension Press, 
Chicago, $1.50). Like the “Life of Christ in Pictures,” it 
makes a suitable gift-book. 





Recent Verse—In “Don Folquet and Other Poems” (Lane, 
$1.50) Mr. Thomas Walsh still possesses his remarkable de- 
scriptive powers. He has chosen a well-known character of the 
city of Toulouse, Bishop Don Folquet, who, befng a trouba- 
dour, “The Prince of Song” and favorite of the court, 
renounced the world, afterwards became a prelate and the 
Defender of the Faith against the Albigenses. Mr. Walsh de- 
picts his struggles and temptations and triumphs with poetic 
beauty. His blank verse is excellent. His “ Mother Goose 
Sonnets” are clever, and pleasantly intolerant of modern cus- 
toms.——“ The Modern Book of French Verse” (Boni & Liver- 
right, $2.50), edited by Albert Boni, is an anthology containing 
translations by Swinburne, Rossetti, Meredith, Thompson, Long- 
fellow, and other English and American poets. Although the 
book is well edited, it will not be of particular value to the 
student. As here presented, some of the poems are neither 
French nor English. The poems in “Leaves on the Wind” 
(McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, $1.25) by Father D. A. Casey 
show that the quiet atmosphere of peace permeates the singing 
spaces of his world. Landscapes in the open and the solemn 
vistas in the cloister render their equableness to the manner of 
his song. If there are little reminiscences of pain and sorrow, 
there is a comforting pathway: 

“The World loves its own—the Dreamer is of God, 
So must he walk the way that once the Master trod.” 








Frenéh Social Pamphlets—From the Association Catholique 
de la Jeunesse Canadienne-Frangaise, Montreal, comes a very 
practical edition of “L’Encyclique Rerum Novarum” (90 Rue 
Saint-Jacques, 15 sous), with preface, division of matter and 
notes by Father Archambault, S.J., which deserves to receive 
the widest circulation. The press L’Oeuvre des Tracts, Mont- 
real, issues the three pamphlets, “Les Retraites Fermées au 
Canada,” “L’Eglise et Organisation Ouvriére,’ and “La Pre- 
muere Semaine Sociale du Canada” (5 sous each). The first, 
by R. P. Lecompte, S.J., is a history of the Canadian houses of 
retreat for the laity, the other two, by Father Archambault, are 
careful social studies, the last outlining the work of the Cana- 
dian social week. From France, Chronique Sociale de France, 
16 Rue du Plat, Lyon, a series of social studies are sent in 
brochure form. In the first place two very interesting pro- 
grams are offered: “Programme pour les Groupes d'Etudes 
Ruraux” and “Prograntme pour les Groupes d'Etudes” (75 
centimes each). Each of these consists of outlines that will 
prove very helpful for study or lecture purposes. “ L’Alsace- 
Lorraine Sociale’”’ is a thorough study of social activities and 
organizations in that country, by Maurice Beauchamp. Emile 
Romanet contributes an equally thorough summary of “ Inst 
tutions Sociales Fondées @ Grenoble,’ in favor of the laboring 
classes. From the same pen is “ Le Salaire Familial,” in which 
the writer argues that a different salary should be given to the 
married and the unmarried man. Catholic social writers usually 
insist upon a family wage for every adult male. The author 
would at all events assure a family wage for the family man. 
There is a plea for spiritual unity by J. Vialatoux, “A la Re- 
cherche de Unité Spirituelle,’ and Eugéne Duthoit has written 
a valuable series of articles, “Pour Ramener Ordre dans la 
Cité,’ showing how the Catholic Church is the one institution 
fit to meet the present social situation, in which Catholics should 
behold their great opportunity. 
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EDUCATION 


Socialism and the Schools. 

H ORACE MANN, somewhat untruly known as father of the 

present public school system, had an idea of a united 
homogeneous Protestant Christianity. Backed by the bold and 
brilliant spirit of New England in his day, he cut out of the 
schools, not all ethics, not all sectarianism, net all theology, 
but just so much of each as would level the lines dividing 
Christians, or Protestant inclination. Whether he was mis- 
taken or not, he did have the splendid purpose of upbuilding 
Christianity, his own faith, as he believed in it. His motive was 
a constructive motive. pe 

Then came the Catholics. As their number increased and 
their political power and political burdens increased, they re- 
belled against the Protestant character of the public schools 
they were taxed to support. They believed in an authorized, 
dogmatic church just as fervently as did Horace Mann in an 
undivided Protestantism. Every reading of the unauthorized 
version of the Bible, every additional word in the Lord’s Prayer 
as it was said in the schools, was, to them, an attack upon their 
Faith and the Christ who instituted and sustained it. Behind 
them, too, was the idea, in its essence the same that impelled 
Mann, of building up something for the betterment of God’s 
creatures and the glory of God. 

The next wave was the Jewish wave. As it became strong, 
it reinforced the Catholic protest against the King James Bible 
and the Protestant version of the Lord’s Prayer. It went 
further; it objected to the Bible and the Prayer altogether. It 
was not the idea of the Orthodox Jew to exclude God: his 
purpose was to take out of the schools, for whose maintenance 
he was taxed, what he thought a false conception of God. 
Behind his protest was his own ancient and aggressive faith. 


THE TRIPLE DENIAL 


OW comes Socialism. With its advent, we are face to face 

with a new proposition. So far the thing behind all the 
modifications of the educational method was the same; it was 
the worship of God manifesting itself in different forms. 
But behind Socialism there is no worship of God. Behind 
Socialism is the negation of God; denial of the family; slavery 
of the child. 

All the Churches realized that a monopoly of education by the 
other meant their set-back or destruction; hence the interminable 
wrangle that has given the Bolsheviki their present opportunity. 
Of all monopolies the most abhorrent and dangerous is the 
monopoly of education. With the world down to the level of 
one mind, none would be allowed to reach the heights. Where- 
ever such monopoly has obtained, and it is unnecessary here to 
go into detail, that country has stood still. 

John Stuart Mill, progressive of the progressives, who should 
be revered by all women as one of the early advocates of their 
franchise, said seventy years ago: 

One thing must be strenuously insisted on; that the 
Government must claim no monopoly for its education, 
either in the lower or in the higher branches; must exert 
neither authority nor influence to induce the people to 
resort to its teachers in preference to others, and must 
confer no peculiar advantages on those who have been 
instructed by them. Though the Government teachers will 
probably be superior to the average of private instructors, 
they will not embody all the knowledge and sagacity to be 
found in all instructors taken together, and it is desirable 
to leave open as many roads as possible to the desired 
end. It is not endurable that a government should, either 
de jure or de facto, have a complete control over the 
education of the people. To possess such a control, and 
actually exert it, is to be despotic. A government which 
can mold the opinions and sentiments of the people from 
their youth upwards, can do with them whatever it pleases. 
Though a government, therefore, may and in many cases 
ought to, establish schools and colleges, it must neither 
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compel nor bribe any person to come to them; nor ought 
the power of individuals to set up rival establishments to 
depend in any degree upon its authorization. It would be 
justified in requiring from all the people that they shall 
possess instruction in certain things, but not in prescribing 
to them how or from whom they shall obtain it. 


Are we going forward today towards that monopoly of edu- 
cation which Mill rightly terms unendurable? 


SECTARIAN SOCIALISM 


HE religious sectarianism of Socialism is clearly determined 

by the zealous maintenance of Sunday schools throughout 

the land. That they claim a monopoly of education, the danger 

of which is so clearly outlined by Mill, is admitted by John 
Spargo, when he said in his book, “ Socialism”: 

Whether the Socialist regime could tolerate the existence 
of elementary schools other than its own, such as privately 
conducted kindergartens and schools, religious schools, and 
so on, is questionable. Probably not. It would probably 
not content itself with refusing to permit religious doctrines 
or ideas to be taught in its schools, but would go further, 
and, as the natural protector of the child, guard its inde- 
pendence of thought in later life as far as possible by for- 
bidding religious teaching of any kind in schools for 
children up to a certain age. Beyond that age, religious 
education, in all other than the public schools, would be 
freely permitted. This restriction of religious education to 
the years of judgment and discretion implies no hostility 
to religion on the part of the State, but neutrality. 


In later years he qualifies the first sentence by changing the 
words “is questionable. Probably not” to “is by no means 
agreed upon by Socialists,” and also adds: “It is like the 
question of marriage, a matter which is wholly beyond the scope 
of present knowledge. The future will decide for itself.” He 
has not really changed his mind. Spargo is a quiet, gentle 
Socialist, just as mild and bland as any pirate who ever cut a 
throat or scuttled a ship. 

I could write pages citing instances of Socialists in public 
school positions who use these positions for the teaching of 
their own creed. If any one orthodox religious faith attempted 
to do this thing there would be riots throughout the land, but 
these propagandists of Darwinism and economic determinism 
have already introduced their agnostic sectarian and materialistic 
religion into many of our schools. What their policy is and 
what can be done, however, can be seen from one or two illus- 
trations. 

PuRPOSES AND WANTS 


HE purpose of the Socialist Teachers’ Bureau was thus set 
out in its report to the National Convention of the Socialist 
Party in 1912: 


The purpose of the Bureau is to enable Socialist teachers 
to get in touch with Socialist members of school boards. 
Also by having a complete list of Socialist teachers on file 
in the National Office, to circularize and keep in touch with 
all matters pertaining to their particular line of work. At 
the present time we have on hand applications for positions 
from forty-nine teachers and inquiries regarding the se- 
curing of Socialist teachers to fill twenty vacancies. 

The National Office does not guarantee positions, nor 
does it guarantee good faith upon the part of either appli- 
cant. It simply helps to bring the teacher and the position 
together, rendering service free of charge. It does this 
because of the ever growing demand of school directors 
for Socialist teachers for positions and of Socialist teachers 
for positions in which they can teach unhampered by the 
prejudice of capitalist-minded school boards. 


In one of their party papers are these significant advertise- 
ments : 


WaANTED—Fifty positions with Socialist school boards for 
red card Socialist teachers. Apply National Socialist 
Teachers’ Bureau, 111 N. Market street, Chicago. 

Wantep—Correspondence with boards of trustees desir- 
ing Socialist teachers, and teachers wanting such schools. 
The Rebel, Halletsville, Texas, July 10, 1915. 
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What would happen throughout the land if Catholic, Jews 
and Protestants filled the papers with such notices. 

The paper, Party Builder, says of the Teachers’ Bureau— 
Woman's Department : 

The increased number of Socialists elected to school 
boards increases the possibility of placing Socialist teachers. 
Last year we were able to place about twenty-five first-class 
Socialist teachers in positions where they could train the 
minds of young people toward the ideals of Socialism, thus 
counteracting the capitalistic tendencies toward false patri- 
otism, racial prejudice, individual competition and snob- 
bishness. 

We are now preparing a list of teachers for the school 
term of 1914-1915 and will no doubt be able to double last 
year’s record. 

In the New York Call Dr. Maud Thompson says: 

The Socialist philosophy implies a whole new system of 
education. It will be an education fitted to develop workers 
and thinkers, and not, as now, adapted to one class only. 
But at present Socialists can work for this new kind of 
education only through the established school system. It 
would be impossible, even if it were desirable, for Socialists 
to establish institutions to compete with the public schools. 
It would be impossible, as she says, to establish their own 

schools. Hence they intend to capture the public school. That 
they are doing this I think I have just proved. 
Birp S. COoer. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Real Law and Order 
AW and order became a campaign slogan in the last guber- 
natorial race in Massachusetts. It has been evoked many 
times since and in many instances it is nothing less than camou- 
flage. In fact those who were behind the scenes in the Boston 
police strike hold that its very birth in our American Athens 
was fostered by hypocrisy. But that is another tale. Suffice it 
to say that when you tell a body of men that they can leave 
their posts, and the city will be protected by State Guards, and 
then you fail to bring in the State Guards until hours and hours 
have passed and the mischievous and disorderly elements break 
loose, you have a very weak case for real law and order. It 
is very easy to say after the damage has been done: “ You had 
no right to leave your posts. You are not for law and order. 
You left the city unprotected.” If the men whose office made 
them responsible for the safety of the city believed in real law 
and order they would have had the State Guards in when the 
police went out, and there would have been no rioting in Bos- 
ton last September. But there would have been no campaign 
siogan either for that matter, and no great heroes made of fuss 
and feathers. 
“My” Law anp Orper 
T is a very striking thing that in every stage of the indus- 
trial crisis through which we have been passing, the leaders 
whose word has spelled action made law and order a variable 
and not a constant. Interpret both words to suit their respec- 
tive viewpoints, and tell the suffering public in about as many 
words: “If you want law and order you must have my law and 
order or you will have none.” In the first act of the industrial 
ferment that is still with us, the steel strike, you had Judge 
Gary, the acknowledged head of the employers’ group, standing 
out beldly for his own idea of law and order before the United 
States Senate. Head of the largest business corporation in the 
world, with property valued at $2,250,000,000 and employing 
270,000 men, he declared against organizations within his mills, 
and would not treat with outside representatives of union labor. 
There were two big issues in the steel strike, though twelve de- 
mands were made by the national leaders when the men walked 
out. There were the twelve-hour day and the right to organize 
and bargain collectively with the employer. Judge Gary was 
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honest and fair in expressing his absolute opposition to collec- 
tive bargaining, unionism, and any change from the twelve- 
hour to the eight-hour day. His view was simply that the ques- 
tion of hours was one of “wish on the part of the employees 
themselves. They want them, because they want more com- 
pensation.” And his attitude toward collective bargaining and 
unionism is well known. Maybe the Gary view can be sensed 
better from the words addressed by him to the presidents of 
the subsidiary companies of the steel corporation: “ Make the 
steel corporation a good place for the workers to live. Don’t 
let the families grow hungry and cold; give them playgrounds, 
parks, churches, schools treating the whole thing as a 
business proposition; drawing the line so that you are just and 
generous, and yet at the same time keeping your position and 
permitting others to keep theirs, retaining the control and man- 
agement of your affairs, keeping the whole thing in your own 
hands, but nevertheless with due consideration to the rights and 
interests of all others who may be affected by your manage- 
ment.” 

Translated into terms of law and order the Gary view means 
that the attainment of industrial peace must come by a benevo- 
lent autocracy. The employer is an autocrat, albeit a kindly one 
who knows better what the worker wants than the worker does, 
and unless the nation takes that view there can be no law and 
order. And Judge Gary won. It remains to be seen whether 
his victory is complete, permanent peace or an armistice. 

Lasor’s LAW AND ORDER 
H ARD upon the statements of Judge Gary came the contra- 
dictory statements of Samuel Gompers, the man who has 
stood for years as the impersonation of organized labor. It 
was the outside agitator and the foreigner grouped under the 


much-mouthed phrase of Bolshevism that made the real menace. 


to law and. order according to the Gary view. Get rid of these 
disorderly elements, and lo! there come industrial peace and the 
reign of law and order. No such thing. Gompers with his 
thirty-seven years’ leadership back of him got up before the 
Senate Committee and insisted that the fight was no local af- 
fair, that the foreign element was not alone concerned, that it 
was not a case of outside agitators. Briefly, unless the right 
to unionize and bargain collectively was admitted there could 
be no industrial peace, and our old friends law and order would 
have to go out through the back door. Bolshevism was not the 
cause of the steel strike, but the autocracy of concentrated capi- 
tal and the refusal of concentrated capital to treat labor as 
something more than a commodity were at the root of the 
trouble. The “Old Man of the Federation” spoke strong 
words. He denounced the welfare work that was played up by 
the Gary group as “hellfare work.” To the Senate Committee 
he said: “ What the workers want is less charity and better 
wages and working conditions. The direct purpose of this wel- 
fare work is to alienate and prevent the workers from thinking 
in terms of organization and mutual welfare. 


THE NBGLECTED PuBLIC 


URING the heat of the Senate hearings it was interesting 

to follow the press reports and pick up the comments from 
the neglected public. At the time I was going through some 
of the largest industrial plants in the old Bay State. The 
workers were following the fight and they were thinking. So 
were the employers. But both were thinking in parallel lines. 
Many an employer would tell you: “Gary is right. Labor has 
become intolerable. You cannot get a fair day’s work done for 
a fair day’s pay. We might as well have the thing out now or 
we will have a revolution. Labor must be taught a lesson. 
Gary will do the teaching.” And then the worker, if he was 
in the A. F. L., would tell you that Gompers was the man of 


the hour. He would tell the “big guys where they got off.” 


He would make the Government take notice. The Government 
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was decent enough to labor when the Kaiser was in the field, 
but today there were soldiers at the big steel plants and they 
were not there to help the worker win his fight for liberty. In 
the meanwhile the neglected public, neither big capital nor or- 
ganized labor, was wishing that the whole thing was settled. 
Steel was a basic industry and the battle in Indiana and on the 
floor of the Senate Committee room was going to have its toll 
in high prices. Where was the neglected public going to come 
out? The fact is the neglected public did not come out at all. 


PARALLEL LINES 


HE reason the neglected public has not come out is because 
it is in between parallel lines. On one line runs the Gary 
train. But the public cannot board the Gary train, for it hasn't 
got the capital. On the other line is the Gompers train, and 
there is no getting aboard there without organization. But the 
public is not organized. Indeed the last census showed 27,000,- 
000 wage-earners in this country, including farm and domestic 
labor and other non-industrial groups, and not eight per cent 
were at that time in organizations affiliated with the A. F. L. 
So if law and order must wait on the Gary or Gompers attitude 
they will not come at all, for they must be for all and not for 
one class, whether that class has brawn, brain or capital. Paral- 
lel lines or class interests dominating national life will never 
eventuate in real law and order. If Gary and Gompers are 
convinced that either capital or labor must rule then the dawn 
of industrial peace and the reign of law and order is far dis- 
tant. Years ago a very old man saw that from his watch-tower 
in Rome and issued his note of warning. But he was a Pope 
and to the millions who could not sense either his spiritual or 
intellectual foresight his warning was but the cry of the ideal- 
ist and the religious dreamer in a busy practical world. A little 
more than a year ago the American Bishops reiterated Leo’s 
warning and before the war idealism had died in America, 
called on labor and capital to cooperate. Cooperation means 
smashing the parallel lines, for it means that the sharers in 
every industrial enterprise really get together, that the office 
and the shop are on the same working floor. I have seen co- 
operation functioning in the Filene store in Poston, and the man 
who put it into effect there is no dreamer. The employees elect 
their council and the council is no rubber stamp. It has power. 
And a strange thing the vice-president of Filene’s told me in 
regard to the representatives elected by the employees. In the 
beginning when the plan was first introduced the most radical 
type of employee was elected. After several years of the ex- 
periment a much saner and more moderate type was chosen 
for office. Given a chance the worker learns. 

Ray Stannard Baker has recently shown how the principle of 
cooperation has been developed through the shop-council sys- 
tem in more than one industry. His recent volume on our in- 
dustrial problems is of interest to those who have at heart real 
law and order. For “law and order” is more than a campaign 
slogan. It cannot be attained by shouting and denouncing and 
deportation. It is a conviction to be gripped by the human 
heart.- The spirit of antagonism cannot put it there whether it 
is the antagonism of capital or labor. The spirit of coopera- 
tion can secure it. But remember it is a spirit, not a mere 
phrase. GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Great Medical Activities at 

St. Louis University 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine has been selected by the Fed- 
eral Vocational Board as one of the institutions at which the 
World War veterans will be offered courses. A series of 
courses for practising physicians of the Southwest has further- 
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more been opened at this same school with a registration of 
more than ong »hundred. It is the first time in the history of 
St. Louis that an organized attempt has been made to attract 
the physicians of the Southwest to that city for the purpose of 
pursuing post-graduate work during the summer and winter 
months. Extensive courses for physicians desiring to special- 
ize on the ear, nose and throat, in general surgery, internal and 
laboratory medicine feature in this year’s summer school. In 
cooperation with the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Association of Clinics, and in connection with its $3,000,000 
Centennial Endowment campaign, the School of Medicine of 
St. Louis University has thus undertaken a well-organized and 
concentrated movement to make the city of St. Louis one of 
the world’s leading medical centers. 





Cardinal Gibbons and 
; Suffering Austria 
HE following commendation of the special campaign for 
the relief of the suffering people of Austria was sent by 
Cardinal Gibbons to the Catholics of America: 

I have received letters today from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna commending to me the_mission_ of 
Baroness Elise von Rast and Rev. Johann Egger. They 
have been sent by his Eminence, Cardinal Piffl, to gather 
funds for the relief of the suffering peopie of Vienna. The 
letters they bring with them tell of conditions that are de- 
plorable. The population of Vienna, now 2,500,000, is on 
the verge of starvation. I heartily commend their mission 
to the generosity of the public and trust that they will meet 
with success wherever they go. 

The birth rate in Vienna in 1913 was 37.367 and in the first 
ten months of the present year it had dropped to 19.612. Tuber- 
culosis has ravaged the land. The plain fact is that Austria is 
literally starving . American Catholics can do no greater charity 
than send contributions little or great to the Baroness von Rast, 
care of the K6pling House, 155 East 88th street, New York. 





A Lesson from Old 
Diogenes 

NE of the writers for the Los Angeles Times has evidently 

not studied his history in vain. He does not believe that 

tent colonies are quite the solution for the rent problem, par- 

ticularly when a high wind flaps the tent-roof down on your 

dining-room table; but he suggests a way of profiting by the 

results of the Prohibition legislation and taking a lesson from 
old Diogenes: 

Apparently, Diogenes was even wiser than history has 
given him credit for being. He lived in a barrel and staved off 
the landlord. Here is our chance. There have been a lot 
of idle barrels and XXX kegs since July 1. We might as 
well convert them into modern homes—plenty of light and 
air and exposure. These barrels could be made into at- 
tractive portable residences, and we could laugh at the 
landlord. 

Unfortunately our social adviser has failed to take into ac- 
count the rent that will have to be paid for “ parking” his 
barrel. 





Universal Growth of the 

Cooperative Movement 

HE growth of the cooperative movement is slowly but 
steadily proceeding. While it meets with occasional reverses, 

due to a want of that adequate preparation and education which 
are indispensable for the success of cooperative undertakings, 
its progress is none the less certain. It holds out no menace, like 
Socialism, but offers a solution for many of our most perplexing 
economic problems. The success of the movement in England is 
beyond all question. The same may be said of Russia, whose 
condition, without its strong cooperative associations, would 
have been altogether hopeless. But throughout the entire con- 
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tinent of Europe, according to the latest N. C. W. C. press dis- 
patch, it has been growing greatly during the gast five years. 
In Italy 3,000 new cooperative societies have been formed since 
1914. Switzerland, Norway and Sweden have gained both in 
associations and in membership. Czecho-Slovakia, which began 
in 1913 with 14,000 members, now numbers 150,009. In Germany 
there are over 2,250,000 cooperatives, Russia has 20,000,000, and 
the United States is fast passing through its process of initiation 
and entering upon an era of cooperation which is still in its 
early stages but has already proved successful in many parts of 
the counjfry, particularly in the Middle West. 





A Jewish Midas and 
A Jewish Judge 
HE following interesting anecdote is told of Justice Panken 
in a recent issue of the American Hebrew, with the com- 
ment that it “should make every Jew thoughtful”: 


It seems that a Jewish landlord had brought eviction 
proceedings against a group of tenants, none of whom were 
of his race. I purposely avoid saying “ religion” because, 
as the astute reader will see in a moment, the landlord in 
the case is an idol-worshiper. The object of his devotions 
is not a golden calf, but the golden double eagle, a beast 
different in form but of the same precious metal. 

Justice Panken attempted, as our Cadis frequently do, to 
settle the matter out of court. He called the landlord into 
his private chamber and reasoned with him somewhat as 
follows. This is not a verbatim report, but represents the 
spirit of his remarks: 

“See here, Mr. Midas, I want to talk to you now not as 
a Judge to a landlord but as one Jew to another. Do you 
realize what you are doing? These people are willing to 
pay a moderate increase, but you are piling it on beyond 
endurance. You are creating deep and bitter hatred not 
only for yourself—perhaps you personally don’t mind it— 
but for your people. You are doing more to foster the 
spirit of anti-Semitism than any ten anarchists or Bol- 
sheviki you can name. Every one of your tenants will as- 
cribe what is happening not to your personal greed but to 
the rapacity of your race. They will reason that it is just 
like a Jew to be heartless, to squeeze people dry. Now you 
and I know how violent the feeling is against us. I beg of 
you, in the name of your people, to let the matter drop. 
Settle for a moderate rise and let your tenants go back 
to their homes.” 

Midas is said to have grinned back and said: 

“ Judge, that’s none of my business. I’m in it for all the 
traffic will bear.” 

“Of course,” the writer adds, “we are all ashamed of land- 
lords of this type. They are the sewage of our race. Without 
religion or conscience themselves, their Semitic names and ante- 
cedents simply aid in branding with the mark of the devil 
others who are innocent of wrongdoing.” And as the writer, 
Elias Lieberman, further adds: “Unless we denounce the 
Midases who happen to be Jewish and do it in no uncertain 
way, the onus attaching to them will spread to the rest of us, 
and spiritual, if not physical, pogroms are bound to be the 
result.” 





More Honors for Catholic 
Education 

\ E are so accustomed to the successes of our parochial 
schools when there is question of open competition with 

the pupils of public institutions that we almost take such an 
outcome for granted. Particularly noticeable, however, was 
the announcement of the prize-winners in the recent contest held 
under the auspices of the Louisiana branch of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy. A prize-essay was to be written on the life 
of Francis T. Nicholls, who twice held the position of Gover- 
nor of Louisiana. The first place was won by Miss Claire M. 
Corr, of our Lady of Lourdes School; the second, by Miss Car- 
men Oswald, of the Holy Name of Mary School, Algiers; the 
third, by Miss Claire Haskin, of St. Mary’s Assumption School; 
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and the fourth, by Miss Victoria Taquino, of St. Anthony’s 
School. There is no mistaking the religious character of these 
institutions. The fifth prize, finally, was taken by one of the 
pupils of the public schools. In the merely casual list given in 
America, May 8, we sufficiently indicated how many of the dis- 
trict prizes of the United States War Department for the essay 
on the “Benefits of Enlistment in the United States Army,” 
were won by Catholic students. Many more might readily have 
been mentioned. Thus in the Joplin army recruiting district 
the silver loving cup was awarded to Miss Patty Alice Miller 
of De Chantal Academy. “The first prize for the State of 
New Jersey was won by William J. Waldron, a student of St. 
Mary’s High School, Trenton,” writes the Brooklyn Tablet, in 
its recent issue. “In Newark and its suburbs the first prize 
was won by William Brady, of St. Joseph’s School. Miss 
Thelma Dolan, the winner of the Union County contest, is a 
parochial school product, although she was listed from a public 
school.” Miss Beilman, who took the prize from among 12,000. 
competitors at Washington, is a girl from Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, connected with St. Aloysius Church. And so the tale con- 


tinues. All honor to our Catholic educators! 





Splendid Mission Opportunities for 
American Boys and Girls 
OYS and girls, feeling within them the stirring of a mis- 
sion vocation, even though without means for an educa- 
tion, are invited by the Fathers of the Divine Word to corre- 
spond with the Superiors of the Sacred Heart Mission House, 
Girard, Pa., or St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill, near 
Chicago. The latter is ready to admit one hundred more boys 
next September from Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and from 
States south and west of these. Boys graduating this year, and 
also such as are still in their sixth or seventh grade, are in- 
vited to correspond with the Rev. Father Rector. The Sacred 
Heart Mission House will have accommodations for seventy- 
five new students. Boys of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and of States 
east and south of the latter, who aspire to the priesthood and 
the missionary career, should apply here. Then, too, at Techny, 
a unique department has been introduced for such as may not 
wish to become priests, but would gladly devote themselves to 
the missions. Boys of thirteen years or over, who may wish to 
become lay Brothers, are admitted into this department, where 
two or three years’ training will be given them in the trade of 
their choice, without any charge for tuition. They will thus 
have the opportunity of studying for themselves the life of a 
lay Brother and, with the grace of God, to determine their 
choice of a state of life. Of this new project the Fathers write: 
It is probably the first attempt of its kind in this country, 
but it has much in its favor. In this way it is hoped to con- 
tinue the good work hitherto conducted in favor of boys 
during these important years of their life, and at the same 
time afford prospective candidates for the Brotherhood 
sufficient time and ample opportunity to see and study the 
life of a lay Brother in a missionary society. It is hoped 
that a number of these aspirants will decide to join the 

Brotherhood definitely, who otherwise would perhaps never 

have given a thought to the religious state. 

But the girls of America are not overlooked by these zealous 
priests of the Society of the Divine Word. Such as may wish to 
devote themselves to missionary service in foreign lands should 
write for particulars to the Ven. Mother Superior, Holy Ghost 
Institute, Techny, Ill. These Servants of the Holy Ghost, as 
the Sisters are called, accompany the Fathers of the Divine Word 
to their various missions in pagan countries, to China, Japan, 
South America, New Guinea, the Philippines, and our own 
Southern missions. It is to be hoped that zealous pastors, educa- 
tors and parents will interest themselves in the opportunities 
offered here. 











